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Notes on Books, &c, 


Notes. 
BEARD’S “ THEATRE OF GOD’S JUDGMENTS.” 


I have been many years in search of the first 
edition of this book, and it is only compara- 
tively recently that I have found it. A peculiar 
interest belongs to it, because it contains the 
earliest account of the death of Christopher Mar- 


lowe, the tragic poet, in 1593. The impressions 
of 1631 and 1648 are well known, and have 
frequently been quoted regarding the event, last 
by Messrs. Cooper in their excellent Athene 
Cantabr. 1861, vol. ii. p. 158: they seem to have 
followed the quotation as they found it given by 
the Rev. Mr. Dyce, Marlowe's Works, vol. i. 
p- Xxxili.; but nowhere is the language of Beard 
given as it stands in the earliest impression of his 
work, and it will be seen presently that there is 
an important difference. 1 will first extract the 
exact title-page, which, if I mistake not, has never 
yet been given: — 

“ The Theatre of God's Judgements: or, a Collection of 


Histories out of Sacred, Ecclesiasticall, and Prophane | 


Authours, concerning the admirable Judgements of God 
upon the transgressours of his commandements. Trans- 
lated out of French, and augmented by more than three 
hundred Examples, by Th, Beard.—London, Printed by 
Adam Islip. 1597.” : 


Had I been able, during more than fifty years, 


to procure a copy of it, I should for many reasons 


| have inserted a review of it in my Bibliographical 
and Critical Account of Rare Books, published last 

| year. Ritson clearly never saw a copy of it, or 
he would have been aware that Beard, by three 
productions in rhime in the course of the work, 
had a right to a place in his Bibliographia Poetica, 
containing accounts of all English versifiers ante- 
rior to the year 1600. In this respect Beard has 

| also escaped the notice of all subsequent bibli- 
ographers; but, though I may say a word or two 
presently on this point, my business now is with 
the difference in Beard’s statement of the circum- 
stances connected with the death of Marlowe in 
the first and subsequent impressions of The The- 
atre of God's Judgements. Iwill quote at large 
the very words and letters used by Beard, when 
speaking in 1597 of an event which had occurred 
in the summer of 1593 :— 

“Not inferiour to any of the former in Atheisme and 
impiety, and equall to all in maner of punishment, was 
one of our own nation, of fresh and late memory, called 
Marlin [the name is here printed Marlow in the margin 
of the book] by profession a scholler, brought up from 
his youth in the Universitie of Cambridge, but by prac- 

| tise a play-maker, and a Poet of scurrilitie, who by giving 
too large a swinge to his owne wit, and suffering his lust 
to have the full raines, fell (not without just desert) to 
that outrage and extremitie, that hee denied God and his 
sonne Christ, and not only in word blasphemed the trini- 
tie, but also (as it is credibly reported) wrote bookes 

| against it, affirming our Saviour to be but a deceiver, 
and Moses to be but a conjurer and seducer of the people, 
and the holy Bible to be but vaine and idle stories, and 
all religion but a device of pollicie. But see what a hooke 
the Lord put in the nosthrils of this barking dogge: It so 
fell out, that in London streets, as he purposed to stab 

| one whome hee ought a grudge unto with his dagger, the 
other party perceiving so avoided the stroke, that withall 
catching hold of his wrest, he stabbed his owne dagger 

| into his owne head, in such sort that, notwithstanding all 
the meanes of surgerie that could be wrought, hee shortly 
after died thereof. The manner of his death being so 
terrible (for hee even cursed and blasphemed to his last 
gaspe, and togither with his breath an oth flew out of his 
mouth) that it was not only a manifest signe of God’s 
judgement, but also an horrible and fearefull terrour to all 
that beheld him. But herein did the justice of God most 
notably appeare, in that hee compelled his owne hand, 
which had written those blasphemies, to be the instru- 
ment to punish him, and that in his braine, which had 
devised the same.” 

Thus we have the very relation as it originally 
| came from Beard’s pen, and we find it stated 
| (words subsequently omitted) that the fatal en- 
counter took place “in London streets.” Sir W. 
Vaughan some years afterwards speaks of it as 
having occurred at Deptford, and there is no 
doubt that Marlowe was buried in the church of 
St. Nicholas on June 1, 1593; but Vaughan gives 
the name of Marlowe’s rival as Ingram, while the 
Register states that it was Archer. Meres in 
1598 (Palladis Tamia, fo. 286) calls Archer a 
servingman, who was “a rival in lewd love,” but 





he gives no information as to the scene of action. 
As Marlowe was a Kentish man, his body may have 
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been carried to Deptford for interment, though it 
is more likely that the lamentable transaction 
happened in the neighbourhood of the church 
where he was buried. The words “ in London 
streets”” may have been omitted in the later edi- 
tions of Beard’s Theatre, because it was found that 
the information was not correct. Still, we now 
know that Beard’s original assertion was that 
Marlowe was stabbed “ in London streets.” 

As to Beard’s poetry, there is not much to be 
said of it, but that it is a novelty in our poetical 
annals, and therefore ought not to be passed over 
in entire silence. One of his best poems is upon 
peace, very near the close of the work, and as a 
specimen I quote from it the following lines : — 

“© blessed glorious peace (that beautifiest ech land 

And mak’st all dangers cease whereof in feare we stand), 

Distill thy favours pure (which are immortall things) 

On us that lie secure in shadow of thy wings. 

Even those thy holy traine, which still attendance yeeld, 

Let them wax yong againe, and flourish in our field : 

Justice and veritie, which ballance right from wrong, 

Let them attend on thee with equitie among. 

Then shall the swaines rejoice under a figtree lien, 

And sing with chearefull voice untill the sun’s decline ; 

And all the world shall ring with ecchoes of our praise, 

Which to the Lord our king we warble out alwaies.” 

I do not suppose that readers will require any 
farther quotation from the verse contained in the 
book, but the prose is on all accounts interesting, 
inasmuch as it relates to many contemporary events, 
such as the murder of Arden of Feversham (on 
which a play, sometimes imputed to Shakespeare, 
was written’ 
the subject of another drama), to the catastrophe 
at Paris Garden, to the death of Spiera (another 
subject of an early play), to the divorce of Henry 
VUL. fi 


J. Payne Corirer. 


TAYLOR THE PLATONIST. 


Mr. Sxear’s plan (3 S. x. 
bibliographical dictionary is worthy of attention. 
I send you some notes which will be a little help 
towards such a work. 

The following is, I have reason to believe, a 
— list of the writings of Thomas Taylor. I 

ave compiled it from inspection of the books 
themselves in every case except those marked with 
a*. The starred volumes are not to be found 
in the catalogues of the British Museum. The 


lists of Taylor’s publications contained in the | 
Penny Cyclopedia, xxiv. 134, and in A Brief | 
Notice of Mr. Thomas Taylor, the celebrated Pla- | 


tonist, by J[ames] J[acob] Welsh], 1831, are 
neither of them complete. 
I am anxious to collect materials for a biography 


, to the cruelty of Selimus (which was | 


a Queen Catherine, to the death of Lu- | 
crece, which had been treated by our great dra- | 
matist three years before, and to many other | 
matters connected with the literature of the time. | 


262) for a brief 


of Thomas Taylor. Any notes concerning him, 

| his works, or his family, will interest me. A por- 
| trait of Taylor by Sir Thomas Lawrence was in 
the possession of Mr. Meredith, his munificent 
patron. Where is this picture now ? 

Thomas Taylor, called the Platonist, born in 
London {where ?] May 15, 1758; died at Manor 
Place, Walworth, Noy. 1, 1835; buried in Wal- 
worth churchyard. There is no monument to his 
memory, and the grave cannot now be identified. 


1. Elements of a new Method of reasoning in Geo- 
metry. 1780, 
2*. Plotinus on the Beautiful, trans, 1787. 
3. Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mys- 
steries. N.d. [1790 or 1791.] 
4. Procluson Euclid. 1788—1789, 
5. Vindication of the Rights of Brutes, 
6. Hymns of Orpheus, trans. 1792. 
The Penny Cyclopedia and Mr. Welsh mention an 
edition of 1787. Are they in error, or are the copies 
with 1792 a new edition, or the old edition with a 
new title-page ? 
6. Second edition, 1824. 
7. Phedsus of Plato, trans. 1792. 
8. Sallust on the Gods and the World, trans. 1793 
9. Cratylus, Pheado, Parmenides, and Timzeus of Plato, 
| trans, 1793, 
10*. Two Orations of Emp. Julian to the Sun, trans. 
| 1793. 
| 11. Pausanias, Description of Greece, trans, 1794. 
11%, Second edition, 1824, 
12. Plotinus on Felicity, trans. 1794. 
13, Apuleius, Cupid and Psyche, trans. 1795, 
14. Aristotle, Metaphysics, trans, 1801. 
The copy in my own library bears this date; 
some copies exist with the date 1806 on the title. 
15. Hederic’s Greek Lexicon, edit. 1803, 
16. Maximus Tyrius, Dissertations of, trans. 1804. 
17. Answer to Dr. Gillies. 1804, 
18, Plato, trans. 1804. 
Nine of the Platonic Dialogues were translated by 
Floyer Sydenham. 
19. Demophilus, Pythagoric Sentences of. 1804. 
Included in Miscell, Trans. from the Greek by 
William Bridgman. 
20. Miscellanies. 1805, 
| 20% Second edition, 1820. 
| 21, Collectanea. 1806. 
22. Aristotle, Hist. of Animals, trans, 1809. 
23*. Emp. Julian's Arguments against Christianity, 
trans, 1809. 


1792. 


24. Elements of True Arithmetic of Infinities. 1809. 
25. Aristotle, trans. 1812. 
26. Dissertation on Philosophy of Aristotle. 1812, 


27. Proclus on the Theology of Plato, trans. 1816. 
28. Theoretic Arithmetic. 1816. 
29. Plotinus, Select Works of, trans. 1817. 
30*. Jamblichus, Life of Pythagoras, trans, 1818. 
31, Jamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, 
trans, 1821. 
$2. Proclus, Commentaries on the Timzus of Plato, 
trans. 1820. 
. Hierocles, Fragments of, trans. 1822. 
. Apuleius, Golden Ass, trans, 1822. 
5. Porphyry, Select Works of, trans, 1823. 
| $6. Elements of a New Arithmetical Notation. 
7. Proclus, Fragments of, trans. 1825. 
| 38. Celsus, Arguments against the Christians, trans. 
1830. 
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1823. 
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39. Ocellus, trans. 1831. 
Part of this was first published in the European 
Mag. for 1782. 


40. Proclus on Providence, Good and Evil, trans. 1833. | 


41. Plotinus and Olympiodorus on Suicide, trans. 1834. 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


DUTCH BALLAD. 


A review in The Times of Sept. 19 last, upon 
ITistoire des Colonies Belges qui s’établirent en Alle- 
magne pendant le Douneme et le Treiziéme Siecle, 
contains the following little ballad, with accom- 
panying English translation. It is of great an- 
tiquity, attributable to the twelfth century; and 
is so very curious, on account of the language 
bearing so great an aflinity to some of our own 
country dialects, that I think it is well worthy of 
preservation in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“* Naer Oostland willen wy ryden, 
Naer Oostland willen wy mée, 
Al over die groene heiden, 
Frisch over die heiden, 
Darr isser en betere stée, 

* als wy binnen ’t Oostland komen 
Al onder dat hooge huis fyn : 
Daer worden wy binnen gelaten 

Frisch over die heiden, 
Zy heeten ons willekom zyn. 

‘ Ja, willekom moeten wy wezen, 
Zeer willekom moeten wy zin : 
Daer zullen wy, avond en morgen, 

Frisch over de heiden, 
Noch drinken den koelen wyn. 

‘Wy drinken den wyn er met schalen 
En ’t bier ook zoo veel ons belieft : 
Daer is het zo vrolyck to leven 

Frisch over de heiden, 
Daer woanter myn zoete lief,’ 


“ We venture, for the sake of those who have not 
studied Nederduitsch, to append a tolerably literal trans- 
lation : — 


* To Eastland we will riding go, 
To Eastland you and I; 
Over the heath so broad and green, 
Merrily over the heath so green, 
For there is the better country. 
« And when to Eastland we are come, 
They'll kindly bid us stay 
At a bonny house so tall and fine— 
Merrily over the heath so green— 
And they will “ welcome” say. 
‘Oh! yes, we shall be welcome there, 
Most welcome we shall be ; 
And evening and morning we'll drink good wine— 
Merrily over the heath so green— 
And keep good company. 
* Both wine and beer we'll drink when there. 
Full cups of each they'll give ; 
For there they pass a frolicsome life— 
Merrily over the heath so green— 
And there doth my sweetheart live.’ ” 


M. Dorman. 
Russell Institute, Great Coram Street. 


Frencu Batret, “ Samson.” —I should much 
like to know if the following account of a French 
ballet is true; and if so, when and where it was 
performed : — 

“ About ten years ago, this volatile nation dramatized 
the Episode of Samson—they turned his adventures into 
a very diverting Ballet: — Samson danced a pas seul 
with the Gates of Gaza on his back. Dalilah cut off his 
hair in the intervals of a tasteful Hornpipe; and the 
Philistines surrounded and seized their victim amidst the 
evolutions of a Country Dance.” — Dramatic Table Talk, 
1825, ii. 40. 

Jounx DAvipson. 


WHO ARE “NOBLESSE” IN ENGLAND ? 


The Pali Mali Gazette, Sept. 8, 1866, a propos 
of some English schoolmaster who, in a French 
advertisement, speaks of his scholars as “les fils 
de la noblesse,” says: — 

“This is the first time we have ever heard of the 
existence of a special school in England for ‘the sons 
of the nobility. Are only the children of peers ad- 
mitted ? or would—let us say—the son of a peer’s brother, 
if great interest were employed in his favour, be allowed 
to enter this most aristocratic establishment ? ” 

If one may pardonably insinuate so dreadful a 
thing of the Pall Mall, 1 may perhaps be allowed 
to inquire whether it has not fallen into a “ vulgar 
error’ in pronouncing peers to be the only class 
in England that is correctly styled in [Trench 
“noblesse.” Does not the expression “les fils de 
la noblesse ” really mean here “the sons of the 
English gentry, not excluding those of the no- 
bility”? Is not “noblesse,” in fact, the French 
equivalent of the Advertising English expression 
“ nobility and gentry ”’ ? 

Sir James Lawrence, in his Nobility of the British 
Gentry (London, 1840), goes a step farther than 
this : — 

“Tt has been asserted,” he says, “ by envy or ignorance, 
that the peers are the only nobility in the British empire.” 

He contends that our gentry are in fact noble, 
and “on a footing with the noblesse of the Con- 
tinent;” he maintains their right to even the 
English designations of “noble” and “ nobility,” 
by quotations from Dugdale, Camden, Sir John 
Ferne, Edmondson, Lord Bacon, Lord Chief Justice 
Coke, and others; and observes that — 

“ As those officers who are authorised by law still 
pronounce them noble, they have never ceased to be so.” 

I confine myself here, however, to the question 
whether the English gentry are correctly styled 
in French noblesse, 

Sir Thomas Smith, “one of the principal Secre- 
taries unto two most worthy princes, King Edward 
and Queen Elizabeth,” says, in his Commonwealth 

of England : — 
| Gentlemen be those whom their blood and race doth 
| make noble, or known. The Latins call them all nobiles ; 
| the French, nobles.” 











The . Statutes of the Order of the Garter 
(Henry VIIL., anno 1522), describing “a gentle- 
man of blood,” declare and determine “that he 
shall be descended of three degrees of nobiesse, 
that is to say, of name and of arms, both of his 
father’s and his mother’s side.” 

Sir John Eresby, in his Travels (1654), speak- 
ing of France, makes mention of “la petite no- 
blesse, or the lesser sort of gentry; and in the 
Nobiliaire of Brittany we read, concerning Andrew 
Scot, Esquire (a British subject settled in France 
in the reign of our Charles II., and who had 
applied to that monarch for a certificate of his 
quality), that — 

“ Ledit André Scot obtint du roi d’Angleterre des 
lettres-patentes datées d’E‘dimbourg du 11 novembre 
1669, par lesquelles ce prince le déclara noble et issu au 
neuvitme degré de Michel Scot, baron de Balneri. ... . 
Le méme André fut maintenu dans la possession de sa 
noblesse par arrét des Commissaires de la Bretagne,” etc. 
(See Sir J. Lawrence, op. cit.) 

Turning to modern French dictionaries, we find 
(in Spiers) “ Gentry, petite noblesse; Gentlefolks, 
nobles ; Gentleman | of blood), gentilhomme.” And 
Landais defines gentilhomme as “noble de race,” 
citing as examples of the use of the word in this 
sense “un pauvre gentilhomme; un simple gentil- 
homme ; gentilhomme de province, de campagne.” 
What is this last but our own “ English country 


gentleman ” ? 

“ Nopie,” says the Dictionnaire de Trévoux (Abr Gey 
1762), “ Gentilhomme ; celui quia un privilége qui le met 
au-dessus des roturiers ou par sa naissance, ou par ses 
charges, ou par une grace du Prince... . . Tout gentil- 
homme est noble; mais tout noble n’est pas gentilhomme. 
Le Prince fait des nobles, mais le sang fait des gentils- 
hommes.” 

“Nowiesse .... La noblesse titrée sont les maisons 
qui ont les titres de Baron, de Comte, de Marquis ou de 
Duc. La noblesse simple sont les simples gentilshommes.” 

These passages at least go to show that the 
English gentry, the word being used in its nar- 
rowest and proper sense, are correctly described 
in French as “ nobles” and “ noblesse,” however 
far usage, 

“ Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi,” 


may have derogated from, or abrogated their right 
to, the corresponding titles in their mother tongue. 
Jonun W. Bone. 


INSTINCT OR REASON. 

Even in the present age, there are not wanting a 
few who persist in denying the power of reasoning 
to what they are pleased to term dumb brutes, yet 
so many instances have fallen under my own ob- 
servation of a power so very like reason existing 
in all animated nature, from the elephant to the 
ant, that I am inclined to think they are wrong. 
The following may serve as an illustration: the 
story was told me by the late Sir Augustus 
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Frazer, K.C.B., whose honour and probity were 
beyond dispute, and who, if I sitio not, was 
acquainted with the family concerned; and I may 
further premise that this happened about sixty 
years ago, when travelling was far less expeditious 
than at the present day. 

The parties on their way to town stopped for 
the night at St. Albans; a terrier accompanied 
the horses (they travelled with their own); he 
had no sooner entered the stable yard than he was 
attacked and worried by a large dog belonging to 
the house. The affrighted animal, rescued by the 
grooms, made his escape from the yard, and re- 
turned no more. Being a favourite, the crier was 
sent round to offer a reward for his restoration, 
and the family even remained all next day at St. 
Albans in hopes of finding him; but he came not, 
and they proceeded on their journey, leaving direc- 
tions with the landlord to acquaint them of any 
information they might obtain of the absentee. 
They had not been in town above a few days be- 
fore a letter arrived from the landlord informing 
them that a day or two after their departure the 
terrier had returned, accompanied by a large New- 
foundland dog, which on entering the yard had 
immediately fallen on the house dog, and almost 
killed him, and the two had again disappeared 
before the terrier could be secured. 

It appeared in the sequel that the terrier, on 
his first disappearance, must have gone straight 
home, where he communicated to his friend the 
insult offered; that the next day they set off in 
company, travelled to St. Albans, punished the 
offender, and returned again to their master’s seat, 
which was situated at no considerable distance. 

This story is not mentioned in Mr, Blaze’s His- 
tory of the Dog, nor in its review. A, C. M. 

Exeter. 


SIGNBOARDS. 


I have been reading the instructive and enter- 
taining History of Signboards, by Messrs. Larwood 
and Hotten— which, by the way, is anything but 
the “little yolume™ mentioned in their Dedica- 
tion page—and as I see that they have therein 
made use of some of my notes, the following items 
may possibly be of some slight service to them in 
their next edition of the work. Omissions might 
be looked for, even in a book so full and com- 
pendious ; and there are many signs, such as those 
“arms” that glorify the squire of the parish, that 
it would not be desirable, even if it were possible, 
to make mention of. But I may notice some of 
their omissions, which include signs that seem to 
deserve a place in their work. 

Crabbe’s Poems supply us with a few. 

The “Old Crown”: 

“ With Andrew Collett we the year begin, 

The blind, fat landlord of the Old Crown Inn— 
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Big as his butt, and, for the self-same use, 
To take in stores of strong fermenting juice.” 
Parish Register, Part II. 

“The Red Ram” : — 

* Stares the Red Ram, and swings the Rodney’s Head.” 

The Newspaper. 

“The Bear and Crown” : — 

“ Next, but not near, yet honour’d through the town, 
There swing, incongruous pair, the Bear and Crown : 
The Crown suspended gems and ribands deck, 

A golden chain hangs o’er that furry neck,” &c. 

The Borough, xi. 

“Queen Caroline” and “ Duke William” are also 
given in this same letter from Zhe Borough ; which, 
as it is wholly devoted to the subject of inns and 
signboards, would afford many quotations for the 
work now under consideration, e. g.: — 

«* But the Green-Man shall I pass by unsung, 

Which mine own James upon his sign-post hung ? 
His sign his image,—for he once was seen 
A squire’s attendant, clad in keeper's green.” 

“The Plumber’s Arms” is another inn sign 
mentioned by Crabbe, and not in Mr, Hotten’s 
book : — 

“ Where the Cross-Keys and Plumber's Arms invite 

Laborious men to taste their coarse delight.” 
The Borough, xviii. 

“The Pitman’s Arms” is a sign frequently seen 
in the Midland pit district, either with the figure 
of a miner at work, or with miner's instruments. 
At Yaxley, Hunts, is “The Bill and Hatchet.” 
At Cookley, Worcestershire, is “The Eagle and 
Spur.” At Bewdley, “The Black Boy and Trum- 
pet.” At Kidderminster, “The Black Star” is 


“Birmingham” is an inn sign in Worcester 
Street, Birmingham, representing a famous horse 
of that name winning some great race—the St. 
Leger, if I remember rightly. The lines, quoted 
at p. 345—“ What do you think,” &c.—were in- 
troduced into a theatrical scene, in which I saw 
“the Infant Roscius” perform, some thirty years 
ago. The scene showed the houses of two rival 
barbers, each of whom had the announcement 
over their doors, but with the difference of punc- 
tuation. It is said of Mr. Philip Thicknesse, author 
of A Year's Journey through France and Part of 
Spain, that, when he had been refused assistance 
by his son, Lord Audley, he took a cobbler’s stall 
opposite to his son’s house, and put over it this 
sign: “ Boots and Shoes mended in the cheapest 





| Manner by P. Thicknesse, father of Lord Audley.” 


the sign of an ancient inn in Blackhall (commonly | 


called “ Blackwell”) Street—the “Black” pro- 
bably giving the remarkable adjective to the Star. 
In the same street are also two other signs, not 
given by Mr. Hotten—“ The Rifleman ” and “The 
Fortune of War.” The latter sign bears on the 
one side a full-length life-size figure of a soldier 
with a wooden-leg, and, on the other side, another 
soldier holding a golden chain in his hand; under 
each is printed this couplet : — 
“ The Fortune of War, I tell you plain, 
Is a wooden-leg or a golden chain.” 

“The Cookley Arms,” half a mile beyond this 
sign, but two miles from Cookley, has on its 
signboard a view of the interior of the Cookley 
iron-works. The sign of “ The Tumbling Sailors,” 
at Kidderminster (p. 468), represented them as 
tumbling after the manner of mountebanks. The 
“Three Crowns and Sugarloaf” (p. 218) is at 
Franche, near Kidderminster. Surely it has 
nothing to do with “ the grocer’s sign,” but repre- 


sents the papal tiara; which, when divested of 


its three crowns, could be readily made to assume 
the form of a sugar-loaf. “The Land-oak” is 


another well-known inn at Kidderminster, just 
outside the town, on the Birmingham road. 


| Cardinal Pole. 


It is needless to say that this sign was not long 
suffered to remain. There was a shoemaker in 
Piccadilly who placed on his signboard a motto in 
Greek characters. “ That’s Greek,” said Bannis- 
ter to Porson, as they passed the shop. ‘“ What!” 
said Porson, “do you know Greek?” “Yes, by 
sight,” was the reply. A shoemaker at Bonn 
very recently exhibited the following signboard :— 
“ Peter NosvoTnick, 
shoemaker-master 
in 
Boxy, 
3ONN-STREET, N° $23, 
performs all the kinds of foot-clothings in a good and 
durable work of hand, and those are also ready to view 
and to pleasing reception in his shop of goods; therefore 
he begs the respectable public for a favourable calling at 
him.” 

A curious watchmaker’s sign at Nottingham is 
mentioned in a scarce little work, Four Topogra- 
phical Letters written in July, 1775: — 

“ Here are sold all Species of Trochilia, Horadixos ; 
some circumgyrated by internal Elators, some by ex- 
ternal appended Pondera; some linguacular, and some 
taciturnal; by the Maker, Jos. Kirke, from Skegby.” 

Another sign not mentioned by Mr. Hotten is 
“The Man of War”: this, with ‘The Admiral” 
and “The Ship,” were the three public-houses at 
Holme, Hunts. <A stranger might be surprised at 
meeting with three such signs in an inland vil- 
lage; but they were so named in compliment to 
Admiral Wells, of Holme, whose ship The Glatton 
was so called after the adjoining parish of Glatton, 
of which he was lord of the manor; and the name 
is still preserved in our navy by an ugly gun-boat. 
“The Stewponey ” is a well-known Worcestershire 
inn that also deserves mention, and obtains a place 
on the Ordnance Map. “ The Stewponey Beecher 
Club,” that used to Mold its meetings at this inn, 
was one of the most famous benefit clubs in the 
county. The inn is on the road, midway between 
Kinver and Stourbridge, and divided by the river 
Stour from Stourton Castle—the birth-place of 
A road connects the castle with 
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the inn by means of a bridge over the Stour; and | 


the extraordinary word “ Stewponey” is thought 
to be a corruption of Stowrpont (or ponte). In 
Bristol Road, Birmingham, is the “Gun Barrels 
Inn.” “The Dealer’s Inn” is another sign that 
is not in Mr. Hotten’s book. It is at Hartlebury, 
Worcestershire, on the old high-road, and was 
formerly called “The Dog” (though its signboard 
represented the Talbot hound). Queen Elizabeth 
is said to have slept a night at this inn, and to 
have given the landlord her slipper, and also 


granted him an exemption from taxes. What was | 


stated to be the former, was shown to me when I 
sketched the inn (with its picturesque Elizabethan 
gable) about twenty-two years since; but the lat- 
ter privilege, if it ever existed, had passed away. 
“The Mitre Oak” is another Hartlebury sign, 
and refers probably to St. Augustine and his con- 
ference—for which this spot, among many others, 
is claimed—and not to the residence of the 
Bishops of Worcester at Hartlebury. Another 
sign, omitted in Mr. Hotten’s book, is that of 
“The Beetle and Wedge”—an inn at a ferry on 
the Thames, in Berkshire. An article on this inn, 
with illustrations of the house, its “beetle and 
wedge,” badge, &c., will be found in The Illus- 
trated London Magazine for 1855, vol. iii. p. 156. 

Of inns mentioned in Mr. Hotten’s book, I may 
observe of “ The Haycock” at Wansford (p. 420), 
that the point of the story is scarcely shown in the 
— from “Taylor.” The man who had 
8 


ept comfortably on his voy imagined, when | 
t 


he awoke in the morning, that he had floated to a 
great distance, instead of which he had only been 
carried a few yards: thus, when he asked the 
a what was the name of the place, and they 
replied “‘ Wansford,” he said, in surprise: “‘ What! 
Wansford in England?” A version of the anec- 
dote is given in Morton’s Northamptonshire, 1712. 
By the way, the quotation assigned to “Taylor, 
the Water-poet,” is from Richard Brathwait’s 
Drunken Barnaby’s Journal. 

“The Crooked Billet” (p. 489). In TFone’s 
Table-Book (iii. 569) is given a sketch of “The 
Crooked Billet on Penge Common”’; and, in the 
letter-press, the origin of the sign is ascribed to 
a former landlord, who “availed himself of one 
of the large old trees then before the door, and hung 
upon the lowest of its fine spreading branches, not 


the sign of the billet, but a real crooked billet.” | 
The account of the lattice (Table-Book, iv. 39) | 


might also be referred to at p. 374 of Mr. Hotten’s 
book; and at p. 233 of the same might be men- 
tioned the Pershore bush-houses—the privileges 
of which were recently contested by the Board of 
Trade. CurmBert Bee. 


| Pair II. anp THE Battie or Lerpanto.—A 

few months ago I had the pleasure of spending a 
| Sunday at the “Escorial.” After vespers, the 
rector of the seminary pointed out to me the seat 
in the choir, which tradition has handed down as 
having been occupied by his majesty when he re- 
ceived the news of the victory gained over the 
Turks at Lepanto, October 7, 1671. 

The intelligence must have filled the soul of 
Philip with the most unbounded joy. But it is 
said, on the authority of a manuscript printed in 
tom. iii. of the Documentos Inéditos, that the king, 
so far from exhibiting in his countenance the least 
sign of pleasure or delight, quietly continued his 
devotions till the service was concluded, and then 
he ordered the “Te Deum” to be sung. It now 
appears, however, that Philip II. was not at the 
Escorial at all, when he received the news of the 
victory at Lepanto. He was assisting at vespers, 
on the eve of All-Saints, at his palace in Madrid, 
where the Venetian minister was the first person 
who conveyed to his majesty the glad tidings. 
(See Prescott’s History of the Reign of Philip the 
| Second, vol. iii. note, p. 304. London, Routledge 
& Co. 1859.) 

Prescott states that the original despatches which 
prove this statement to be correct, are still to be 
seen in the National Library at Madrid, and that 
they have been copied by Sefior Rosell in his 
Historia del Combate Naval, &c. (Apénd, Nos. 
13—15.) 

The great Ottoman standard taken at the battle 
was preserved in the Escorial till it was consumed 
| in the fire which broke out in the Monastery, in 
| the year 1671. 

I may add, that through the zeal and exertions 
of Padre Claret, the Queen’s Confessor, the Es- 
corial is once more occupied by a large community 
of students, both lay and clerical. Some few years 
ago the noble pile was nigh becoming a ruin ! 

J. Darton. 





Norwich. 

Unrvesiisnep (?) Lerrer or F. Rapetars. — 
| As the authentic letters of the great satirist 
| number scarcely a score, the following (extracted 
from the Intelligenz Blatt zum Serapeum, No. 13, 
p- 100, Weigel, Leipzig,) will doubtless be thought 
worthy of transference to these pages from a Ger- 
man contemporary : — 

“Mon Seigneur, sy venant icy dernierement Monsgr 
de pr. Ayl eust eu la commodite de vous saluer son paste- 
ment il ne feust de present en telle necessite et anxieté 
comme il yous pourra exposer plus amplement Car il me 
affermoyt que estiez en bon vouloir de me faire quelque 
aulmosne. aduenant quil se trouuast héme sceur venant 
de p desza. Certainement mon seigneur sy vous ne auez 
de moy pitié je ne sache que doibue faire. Sy non en 
dernier desespoir me asseruir a quelqung de p desza, 
auecques démaige et perte euidente de mes estudes. Il 
nest possible de viure plus frugalemét que je foys. Et ne 


me sauriez sy peu ddner de tant de biens q dieu vous a 
| mis en main que je ne eschappe en viuotant. 


Et me en- 
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tretenent honestemét come en ay faict iusques a present 
pour Ihéneur de la maison dont iestoys issu a ma deptir 
de france. 
~ Mon Seigneur ie me recommante treshublemét a votr 
bonne grave et prie nostre seigneur vous donne en pfaite 
sante tresbom st longue vie, De Metz ce VIe de Féburier. 
“ Vestre treshumble serviteur, 
“ Freaxcots RaABELAIs, medicin. 
“ A Mon Seigneur Mon Seigneur 
le Cardinal Du Bellay.” 
Witt Bates. 
Birmingham. 


Joun O’Krere.—The following jeu d'esprit ad- 
dressed to William Shield, the celebrated dra- 
matic and musical composer, was dictated by John 
O'Keefe, the dramatist, and is in the handwriting 
of his daughter. It was given to Mr. Vincent 
Novello by Mr. Shield on Sept. 18, 1830 : — 

“ Brompton, March 4, 1796. 
“ My worthy friend! I did intend 
To send you this by post, 
But then I thought for two-pence bought 
Four halfpence might be lost. 
I hear you say, ‘If I must pay 
For wit of such an ass, 
His impudence is most immense ! 
His gold but Irish brass.’ 
Dear Sir, you’re wrong ; for my poor song 
Is Ransom, Drummond, Coutts ; 
My every line is golden mine 
Made current by your notes. 
But to be brief 
Yours, Joun O’Kerre. 
“William Shield, Esq., Goodge Street, 
Middlesex Hospital.” 
J. Y. 

Warprosr, Garprrose. —This word was 
generally considered to signify a Jatrina; but 
there have latterly been doubts as to whether it 
has ever been used in that sense. A reference to 
Chaucer’s “ Prioresses Tale,” —the stanza be- 
ginning — 

“T say that in a wardrope they him threw,” 
with the following line, will show the first con- 
jecture to be correct. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Errors oF NAME IN Burrat Reersters. — I 
lately obtained copies of entries in registers of the 
burials of a lady and her two sons. Each of the 
three posers left a will, and there are monuments 
to each; and the mother erected the monuments 
to each son, both of whom had attained manhood. 
In one register of a London parish [1730], the 
name of one son, though édem sonans, is materially 
different in spelling from the true spelling in the 
wills and on the monuments; in the register of a 
cathedral [1738], the name of the other son is 
differently spelled from the name in the register 
in London, and also erroneously ; and the name of 
the mother herself in the same cathedral register 





[1754] is also erroneously spelled, and differently 
from the misspelling in the registers of the name 
of each of her sons, even of the name of her son 
entered in the same register in 1738! Of course 
the wills and monuments have the names correct 
and withuut variance, , eA 


Cuarm For Trpavs Fever.—A Huntingdon- 
shire woman has been telling me of her sister's 
recovery from typhus fever. She said that they 
placed “the skirt” of a sheep to the soles of her 
feet, and kept it there for seven hours, and that 
this drew away the fever from her head. When 
the doctor came he could not imagine what it was 
that had brought about so speedy and favourable 
a change in her symptoms, but they were afraid 
to tell him what they had done. The young 
woman recovered “in consequence of” the appli- 
cation of “the skirt.” CUTHBERT BEDE. 


ExcnrrevER Tattres, —I have one of these, 
which is part of a piece of faggot-stick about four 
feet long. It has twenty-five notches, each said 
to represent 100/. The stick is rather crooked, 
and seems to have been roughly squared. The 
edge has then been notched, an oblique cut made 
at each end, and then the stick has been split down 
the middle from cut to cut through the notches, so 
as to form two pieces which could be matched, 
and show that no fresh notches had been made, 
but that the two pieces “tallied” with each other. 
They appear to have been produced as vouchers 
for the money lent. It is said they were in use 
till lately, and that the destructive fire at the 
Houses of Parliament was caused by the over- 
heating a flue where these tallies were burnt to 
get rid of them. Probably the “teller” of the 
Exchequer was the “ tallier.” Pepys (May 12, 
1665) says — 

“ By water to the Exchequer, and there did strike my 
tallys for 17,5001.” 

On the 19th he says — 

“To the Exchequer, and there got my tallys for 


| 17,5002, the first payment I ever had out of the Exche- 


quer, and at the Legg spent 14s, upon my old acquaint- 
ance, some of them the clerks, and away home with my 
tallys in a coach, fearful every moment of having one 
of them fall out, or snatched from me.” 


From this it would appear that they were like 
bank-notes, payable to bearer. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Bretiotneca Aneio-Portica.—The following 
note was written by Dr. Bliss in his copy of this 
useful catalogue : — 

“The volumes forming this collection were originally 
brought together by Mr. Park, the editor of several bib- 
liographical works, and the author of a volume of sonnets 
of much merit. Mr. Park disposed of them to Mr. 
Thomas Hill foran annuity. When Mr, Hill’s affairs be- 
came embarrassed, he sold this portion of his library to Mr. 
Octavius Gilchrist, a grocer at Stamford, but a man of 
letters, and the intimate friend of Gifford of the Quarterly. 
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Mr. Gilchrist sold the whole to Longmans, and thus they 
came to the market, with the present volume as the sale 
Catalo ;ue.” 
To these particulars it may be added that the 
volume was compiled by Mr. Griffiths.* 
Warts DATES, 
Birmingham. 


Frayssrvovs.—The above name of a celebrated 
French abbé and late bishop, ix partibus, has been 
misspelt in so many various ways in the account in 
The Times of Lord Harrowby’s recent lecture at the 
Midland Institute, and in his lordship’s own cor- 
rection of the error, that I am induced to send to 
the general repository of “ N. & Q.” the true name 
of the eloquent and popular author, whose Defense 
du Christianisme, ou Conférences sur la Religion, 
now, I believe, long past the twentieth edition, 
was, in all probability, the work intended by his 
lordship in Ris eulogistic remarks, J. Macray. 


Queries. 
CHURCHYARD’S “WORTHINES OF WALES.” 


Was there more than one edition in Church- 
yard’s lifetime, and when was it first published ? 
Ritson, in his Bibliographia Poetica, gives the 


date of 1587 to this work in his enumeration of | 
Churchyard’s work, p. 163, and also p. 166 in his | 
reprint of the preface to the Challenge, in which | 


Churchyard mentions the chief of his own works, 
and those he intended to write—“ My next booke 
shal be the last booke of the Worthines of Wales. 
And my last booke called my V7timum Vale shal 
be,” &e. 

The same date is given in Lowndes’s Manual 
(Bohn’s edit. p. 452); and under the head “The 
Worthines of Wales the last Booke” no date is 

mg Tales,” and “ Book of a sumptuous shew in 
Shrovetide,” follows “It is doubtful whether 
these three last articles, though mentioned by 
Churchyard, ever appeared in print.” One only 
of them is mentioned by Churchyard as actually 
written, the other two he states “ shal be.” There- 


given, but after the two following entries, “Twelve | 
( 


fore, as no exemplars are known, does it not become | 


doubtful whether they ever were written ? 

I only possess the reprint of 1766, which pro- 
fesses to be “ Reprinted from the gprrron of 
1587.” Is this a real verbatim reprint? + The 


[* What is the date of the death of Mr. A. F. Griffiths ?] 


[+ No earlier edition is known of The Worthines of 


Wales than that of 1587, the date of which is printed on | 


the title-page. The edition of 1776 seems to be a verba- 
tim reprint, excepting the abridged title-page, and the 
wording of the introductory lines at the commencement 
of the poem (p. 1), which in the reprint has simply 
“ The Worthines of Wales,’ whereas in the first edi- 
tion we read “A true note of the auncient Castles, 


famous Monuments, goodly Riuers, faire Bridges, fine | 


title-page is so very different from that given by 
Ritson, that the ditierence will be best shown by 
exhibiting them as below : — 

As given by Ritson. 

“The Worthines of Wales wherein are ore than a 
thousand severall things rehearsed > some set out in prose 
to the pleasure of the reader, «ad with such variety of 
verse for the beautifying of the book, as no doubt shal 
delight thousands to anderstand. Which worke is inter- 
larded with many wonders & right strange matter to 
con sider of. All the which labour and deuice is drawen 
forth & set out by Tho. Churchyard, to the glorie of 
God and honour of his prince and countrey. Ritson, 1. ¢.” 

As given in the Reprint, 

“The Worthines of Wales, a Poem. A true note of 
The auncient Castles, famous Monuments, goodly Rivers, 
fine Townes and courteous People, that I have seen in 
the noble Countrie of Wales, and now set forth by Thomas 
Churchyard,” 

It appears from some passages in the reprint, 
that there must have been a previous publication. 
Thus, on p. 96, the side-note to the stanza— 

“To Ludloe now, my muse must needes returne, 

A season short, no long discourse doth crave ”— 
states, “ You must reade further before you finde 
Ludloe described ;”” which is true enough, as it is 
not mentioned in the remainder of the work. And 
at the close of the stanza is inserted as a colo- 
phon— 

“ Verte fulium.” 

The next page (97) commences : — 

“ Of Shrewsbury Churches and the Monuments therein, 
with a Bridge of Stone two Bowshot long, and a streate 
called Eolam, being in the Subbarbs, and a fair Bridge 
there in like maner: all this was forgotten in the first 
Copie.” 

The side-note to which is “ The author forget- 
fulnesse escused.” The first stanza commences :— 
“T had such haste, in hope to be but briefe, 

That monuments, in churches were forgot : 

And somewhat more, behind the walls as chiefe, 

Where playes have bin, which is most worthie note.” 

What is meant by the sentence I have italicised ? 
Does not the mention of “ the first copie” evi- 
dently allude to a previous publication of the 
work ? if so, when was it published ? 

Another question arises, What portion was “for- 
gotten in the first copie”? that relating to Shrews- 
bury alone, or those relating also to the other towns 
and counties following? They are all so evidently 
connected together, that it is difficult to see how 
one portion could have been written and the other 
not. This part of the work forms one-fourth of 
the whole (excluding preface, &c.); one might 
almost think that it was the “laste booke ” he 





Townes, and courteous people, that I have seene in the 
noble Countrie of Wales.” This early piece of topogra- 
phical poetry and history was left unfinished by the author 
on account of illness; he undertook, if duly encouraged, 
to follow up the subject, but no continuation is known.— 
Bp. ] 
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alludes to in the passage quoted, only at the close 
in the last stanza he says : 


“My muse I hope, shall be reviv’de againe, 
That now lies dead, or rockt a sleepe with paine. 
For labour long, hath wearied so the wit, 
That studious head, a while in rest must sit : 
But when the spring comes on with newe delite, 
You shall from me, heare what my muse doth write. 


The side-note to which is, “The writer takes 
here breath till a better season.’ 

He then proceeds i 

“ Here endeth my first booke of the Worthines of Wales : 
which being wel taken, will encourage me to set foorth 
another: in which worke not only the rest of the shieres 
(that now are not written of) shal be orderly put in 
print, but likewise all the auncient armes of gentlemen 
there in general shal be plainly described and set out, 
to the open vewe of the world, if God permit me life and 
health, towards the finishing of so great a labour.” 

It appears by his language at the close of the 
description of Ozetrey (Osw estry) that he origin- 
ally intended to include the border towns of the 
English counties. 

“ Tyme rouleth on, I doe but daylight burne, 

And many things, indeede to doe I have. 

Look what great towne doth front on 

hower, 

I mind to touch, God sparing life and power: 

Not hyerd thereto, but hal’de by harts desire. 

To give them praise, whose deedes doe fame require.” 

Mr. Collier (Bibliographical Account, i. 
alludes to a peculiarity of punctuation adopted by 
Churchyard (marking a cresura after the fourth 
syllable) whether required by the sense or not, 
but he does not mention that his punctuation at 
the end of his ten-syllabled lines is also peculiar : 
his first, third, fifth, and seventh lines have a 
comma, and the other lines a colon or full period ; 


Wales this 


” 
38) 


generally the second and sixth have a colon, and | 


the fourth and eighth a period. 


On the same page Mr. Collier, in his observa- 


tions upon Churchyard’s Wonders of the Ayre, ob- 
Serves 

“Tt is personally interesting because the writer, in 
his dedication{to M. D. Sesar (i. «. Master Doctor Cesar, 
afterwards Sir Julius Cesar,) acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to him for ‘ the little that I live upon, and am likely 
to die withall.’ Hence no doubt the title Churchyard 
here assumes of ‘ servant’ to the Queen.” 

Churchyard dedicates his Worthines of Wales 
to the queen, and, at the close of the dedication, 
states in much plainer terms the assistance he re- 
ceived from her majesty : — 


“Thus duetifully praying for your Majesties long pre- 
servation, (by whose bountie and goodnesse I a long 
while have lived) I wish your Highnesse all the hap, 
honour, victorie and harts ease, that can be desired or 
imagined. 

“ Your Highnesse humble servant and subject, 
“THomAs CouRCHYARD.” 


The Worthines of Wales has many allusions to 
the personal history of Churchyard besides the 


above. In his address to the reader he com- 
mences : — 

“Tt may seem straunge (good reader) that I have 
chosen in the end of my daies to travaile, and make de- 
scription of countries: whereas at the beginning of my 
youth (and a long while after) I have haunted the warres, 
and written somewhat of martiall discipline.” 


He alludes in many places to his being a native 
of ‘‘ Shropshiere ” or “ Sallop.” In his “ Intro- 
duction to remember Shropshiere,” he alludes to 
his good lineage and education at Shrewsbury: — 
“Than Shrewsebury towne ...... 

Both borne and bred, in that same seate thou wast, 

(Of race right good, or else records do lye) 

From whence to schoole, where ever Chure shyard past, 

To native soyle, he ought to have an eye.” 


His side-note to which is, “ The author borne in 
Shrewsebury.” 

In his account of Ludloe he alludes 
maternal grandfather : — 
“ Another man, whose name was Cookes for truth, 

Like Hozier was, in all good gifts of grace. 

This Cookes did give, great lands and livings both ; 

For to maintaine, a chauntrie in that place. 

A yeerely dole, and monthly almes likewise 

He ordayned there, which now the poore doe mis : 

His wife and he, within that chappell lyes, 

Where yet full plaine, the chauntrie standing is.” 


to his 


The side-note is, “This man was my mother’s 
father.” He laments his age and condition in 
several places, more particularly in the “ Intro- 
duction for Breaknoke shiere,” stanza 9: — 


“ For first behold, how age and thy mishap, 
Agreed in one, to tread thee under foote : 
Thou wast long since, flung out of Fortunes lap, 
When youths gay blowmes, forsook both braunch and 

roote : 

And left weak age, as bare as barraine stocke, 
That neither fruite, nor leaves will growe upon : 
Can feeble bones, abide the sturdie shocke, 
Of fortunes force, when youthfull strength is gone : 
And if good chaunce, in youth hath fled from thee, 
Be sure in age, thou canst not happie bee.” 


James BLapon. 


THE ALLEGED CONVERSION OF THE IRISH 
BISHOPS 


This very curious and interesting subject, which 
has lately been so very clearly set to view by 
the publication of Dr. Maziere Brady’s well- 
known pamphlet, has since received some newer 
and still more startling light by the issue of the 
tenth volume of Froude’s History of England. 
There, in a note at p. 481, Mr. Froude observes, 
when speaking of Ireland: — 

“Tn a survey of the country, supplied to Cecil in 1571, 
after death and deprivation had enabled the Government 
to fill several with English nominees, the Arch- 
bishops of Armagh, Tuam, and Cashel, with almost every 
one of the bishops of the respective provinces, are de- 
scribed as ‘ Catholici et Confaderati.’ The A rchbishop of 
Dublin, with the Bishops of Kildare, Ossory, and Ferns, 


sees 
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are alone reckoned as ‘ Protestantes.’ — MSS. Ireland, 
Rolls House.” 

I may add, that the above passage from Froude 
has been lately frequently quoted in Irish news- 


Pon 


Now, well knowing that there were several 


| 


other Protestant prelates in Ireland at that time, | 


of whose principles there could not be the slightest 
doubt, — say, for instance, Thomas Lancaster, 
Bishop of Armagh, Hugh Brady, Bishop of Meath, 
Miler Magrath of Cashel : the latter indeed, though 
a renegade, with the euphonious appellation of 
Meolmorye M‘Crache, was, in 1571, a good, sound, 
persecuting Protestant—busy imprisoning friars, 
and committing other good works of the same 
kind: and besides these, there were several other 
doubtful ones whose names I need not mention, 


| presenting a gentleman of the last century. 


as, “in truth, they were little credit to either | 


Chureh. This induced me to look narrowly at 
Mr. Froude’s reference; and taking for granted 
that the Record Office was the place referred to 
as Rolls House, I went carefully over the Irish 
State Papers preserved there for 1571; but I 
regret to say that I did not meet with one trace 
of the “ survey”’ mentioned by Mr. Froude. 

I think, however, that there must be some 
typographical error in the date; for very early in 
1571 Cecil was created Baron of Burghley. 
haps this note may cause some further light to 
be thrown on the matter, and then we may ascer- 
tain the paternity and character of Mr. Froude’s 
“survey, for everything really depends upon its 
nature as to the above qualities. 

WILtIAm PIyKeERToN. 


readers inform me if there is or ever has been a 
publication in America similar to our Punch, or if 
caricatures in other forms are published ; if not, 
whether there is any special reason for the absence 
of this branch of art ? Q. 


Joun Avo.puvus.—Can any one inform me upon 
what authority a Histoire des Diables Modernes, 
1773, 8vo, is attributed by Watt to the above ? 
It could not possibly have been by Adolphus, 
unless for 1773 we read 1793. He was only etght 
years old in 1773. And “ The History of France 
From the first establishment of the Monarchy to the 
year 1790, 3 vols. 8vo, 12. 4s.,” advertised in the 
History of France from 1790 to 1802 as ready in 
1803. 

“He is also the author of a pamphlet in de- 
fence of the Peace at Amiens.”—A’Beckett, Uni. 
Biog. (?) 

Has anybody ever seen either of these works ? 

Ratru THomas. 


Sr. Avevstrne, “ De Crvirate Der.”—I wish 


Per- | 


| and his mother, Elizabeth, the daughter of 


Pe ge gg x eng, - 
Awenica AND CarrcaTores.—Can any of your | Smith, Esq., of Windsor, in Berkshire, had the 


manuscript of Saint Augustine, De Civitate Dei. 
The only translation mentioned in Bohn’s Lowndes 
is the very bad one by J. Healey. 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. : 

“ Tne OrnpeR oF THE Boyrne.”—I have lately 
met with a well-executed painting on panel, = 
n 
one corner there is a small full-length of St. Pa- 
trick, with the words “Sanctus Patricius”; and 
in another, a half-lengtl of King William UL, 
with the date “ 1st July, 1690”; and on the back 
there is the following description in old hand- 
writing : —“ A Knight of the most Glorious Order 
of the Boyne. W.C. 1777.” The portrait, which 
is full-length, is supposed by the owner to repre- 
sent “Lord Clanbrassil, father of the present 
Lord Roden” (but here there must be a mistake) ; 
and the panel is about 18 inches by 12 in size. 
Can you give me any information regarding this 
“ Order of the Boyne ” ? ABHBA. 


CAMPBELL QuERrIEs.—The very interesting note 
on Colin Campbell of Carwhin (3" S. x. 241) 
suggests the following query. The mother of 
this gambler was Janet, daughter of Robert Camp- 
bell of Glenlyon. The great-grandfather of Sir 
Archibald Campbell, created a baronet in 1831 for 
his services in the Burmese war, was Duncan 
Campbell of Duneaves, second son of Robert 
Campbell of Glenlyon. The father of Dr. John 
Campbell, the well-known miscellaneous writer, 
was, according to Chalmers, “ Robert Campbell of 
Glenlyon, Esq., and captain of horse in a regi- 
ment commanded by the then Earl of Hyndford ; 





honour of claiming a descent from the poet 
Waller.” Is it the same Robert Campbell who is 
mentioned in these three cases? Were, that is, 
Colin Campbell the gambler and Sir Archibald 
—— both descended in the female line from 


| Waller, and was, therefore, Dr. John Campbell 


the uncle of Colin? From the dates it would 
seem more probable that Dr. John Campbell was 
a grandson of Janet Campbell’s father. Had her 
father a son of the same Christian name, who suc- 
ceeded to Glenlyon, and who may have been the 
elder brother of Duncan Campbell of Duneaves ? 
H. P. D. 


Cowrer, THE Porr.—I do not know if the 
public are aware of a design in progress for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of the 
poet Cowper, at Berkhamstead, the place of his 
nativity. 1 am not aware of the most recent 
steps, but as Mr. William Longman, the publisher 
of Paternoster Row, is one of the projectors, there 
can be no doubt the plan will be carried into 
effect with all estate speed. But my present 


to know what English versions exist in print or | object in mooting the subject, is to advert to a 
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notice in the Leisure Hour of August 11, in which 
the homony of the name and armorial bearings of 
the poet are interestingly discussed, and to invite 
“N. & Q.” remarks upon these topics. 
Cowper himself pronounced his name as Cooper, 
and it is believed to be still the pronunciation 
continued in the branches of his family. 
assimilates with the Cooper spelling in the title 
of Shaftesbury ; and it is curious what odd mis- 
takes in heraldic blazon have been founded on 
their respective arms. Lord Shaftesbury, in his 
arms of Ashley, quartered three bulls, which 
were popularly said to be cows—appertaining to 
Cow-per, whereas he was Cooper. Not so the 
poet, who was really Cowper orthographically, 


William | 


It thus | 


though enunciated Cooper; and yet bore three | 


hoops in his arms, which could have nothing to 
do either with cows or bulls. And this, to my 
mind, points to the true origin of the name, viz. 
a cooper, a trader; or more strictly to a cooper, 
the circumventor of casks and tubs. In the former 
case, the Leisure Hour observes, it is probably 
derived from the old verb, to cowp, or exchange 
(as in horse-cowper), whilst in the latter the hoops 
are very significant; but whichever way the ar- 
gument leads, there is certainly a curious con- 
fusion in the Cowper alias Cooper interchanges 
and genealogical illustrations. Busmey Hearn. 


Coyret’s Mrepats.—I have a scrap-book con- 
taining fifty-seven engravings of Coypel’s medals 
of Louis XIV., without any letter-press. In what 
form were these published, with or without letter- 
press? How many medals constitute the entire 
series? Mine is not complete, as the last one is 
numbered 58, and there are four heads which are 
unnumbered. Joun Davipson, 


CranMer’s Brste.—In the work entitled “ The 
English Bible by Mrs. Il. C. Conant, New York, 
1856,” there is, at p. 339, this note — 

“Tn Baxter’s English Hexapla, Cranmer is incorrectly 
represented as giving 1 Tim. iv. 14, the strange render- 
ing: ‘ Laying on of hands by authority of the priesthood.’ 
In the original edition of 1640, a copy of which is before 
me, it stands as in Tyndale: Laying on of the hands of 
an elder,” 


In the edition, London, 1859, the note is re- 
printed without alteration. 


| 


The passage is in- | 


correctly quoted from the Hevapla, which reads, | 


“by the auctoryte of presthode.” 

Can any of your readers explain this note? I 
am et a loss to understand it. As to the “ original 
edition in 1640,” Archbishop Cranmer lived in 
the reign of Henry VIII., therefore the original 


edition must have been issued about one hundred | 


years before the copy was printed, which Mrs. 
Conant says she had before her. As to the error 


charged to the Hevapla—Is Mrs. Conant correct, | 


or the //evapla? It is a very strange mistake, if 
the text of Cranmer in the Hevapla is altered. 


I have looked to one edition of Cranmer’s ver- 
sion, that printed in Rouen for Richard Car- 
marden, 1566, folio; there I find the text quoted 
reads as Baxter has given it; but this is a late 
edition. If the “ original edition” reads “hands 
of an elder,” which was the original edition issued, 
and when or in what edition was the change 
made? Baxter gives the date of the edition 
printed in the Hevapla as 1539, 

A Constant READER. 

Ditertanti Socrety.—I have several volumes 
4to (in the handwriting of a person evidently well 
acquainted with paintings, sculpture, &c.,) de- 
scriptive of a tour in Italy in 1739-40. The 
handwriting is not unlike that of Lord Chester- 
field; but, on referring to the Lords’ Journals, 
his lordship was at the dates above-mentioned 
actively engaged in the proceedings of the House 
of Lords. It has been suggested that the writer 
was a member of the Dilettanti Society, which 
had then been some four or five years in existence. 
Is there a “roll” with the original signatures of 
the members of the society to be seen, and where 
and how to be got at? F. S. A. 


Expvutsr.—In a paragraph about M. Neumeyer’s 
gunpowder, which appeared in p. 1007 of The 
Guardian for October 3, the last sentence reads 
thus: — 

“... The same quantity of gunpowder, introduced into 
the gun without being rammed, simply fizzed, and did 
not expulse the bullet.” 

Is “expulse” a technical word, in scientific 
gunnery, for evpel; or is it another of the terms 
of the future, which are so fast creeping into our 
language ? M. 


Srr Henry Grn, Bart., of Falkland, Scotland, 
described as of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and of 
Jarrow in Durham; held some official position 
under Jac. I. and Car. I.; stated to have been 
made a baronet 1634, and died 1650. Wanted to 
know, where the original patent (a Scotch one) 
may be found or recorded? also his immediate 
ancestry and his place of burial. G. D. G. 


Heratpic.—I shall be obliged to any reader 
of “N. & Q.” who will enlighten me as to the 
families who bore the following arms : — 

1. A chevron between three dogs, apparently 
greyhounds, 2 and 1. This rudely-carved shield 
I met with on the beam of an old timber-house in 
Fast Sussex, as old at least as the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The arms of Echingham, 


surmounted with the Tudor flower, occurs on 
another beam in the roof of the same house. 
2. Ar. 
3. Ar. 
4, Ar. 
These 
Eliot. 


a trefoil slipped in pale, proper. 

a spear in pale between two mullets or. 
on a chief sa., three mullets or. 

last three are quarterings in the arms of 


We We a 
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Kerity.—In “N. & Q.” (3S. v. 273) is an 
interesting paper by Mr. MacCane on Dinan and 
its environs. Can he or any of your readers in- 
form me whether there be any actual proof of the 
existence, as recently as the sixteenth century, of 
a flourishing commercial city called Kerity, cover- 
ing a considerable portion of the peninsula of Pen- 
march, near the bay of Audierne, in Finisterre, 
south-west coast of Brittany? In T. Adolphus 
Trollope’s Tow in Brittany, published in 1840, 
considerable mention is made of this spot as being 
“the site of an ancient and abandoned city, that 
of Kerity-Penmarch.” Similar testimony is given 
by a French writer (E. Du Laurens De La Barre), 
in a little brochure published in 1865, entitled 
Itinéraire Pittoresque de Vannes @ Quiberon. Any 
additional information on the subject would much 
oblige O. Lioyp. 


Lorp MacavtaAy on tHe Wetsn, Etc.—1l. In 
what part of his writings has Lord Macaulay 
attacked the people and clergy of Wales? The 
Herald accused The Times of plagiarism from his 
description in one of its recent leading articles. 
2. Would one of your readers, possessed of a copy 
of Willis’s Notitia Parliamentaria, or who has 
access toa copy, fa¥our me with a list of M.P.s 
for Montgomeryshire, boroughs and county? 3. Is 
there any work published from which a list of 
sheriffs for the same county could be obtained ? 

H, 

Dvxke or Martnoroven’s Genrrats.— Where 
can I find a list of the Generals and Field Officers 
commanding regiments who served in the Duke 
of Marlborough’s wars? I wish also to know 
whether any descendants of General Handasyd, 


who served under Marlborough, are living; and 
what are the arms of the Handasyds. H. C, 


Memoriat Wixpows,—Can any of your readers 
furnish instances, with particulars, of any memo- 
rial windows of stained glass put up in churches 
to record events only, and not persons ? F. S. 

“Nunnes Marpes.”—In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine for May, 1796 (p. 364), the following quo- 
tation occurs, from the parish register of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. The year is 1613: — 

“* Aved 30, Anna — , one of the nunnes maides of 
St. Mary Spittle, buried y® 20 of October.” 

Can any of your readers throw light upon its 
meaning ? a. & ¥. 8 

“Tue Pickiep Eee.” — This is the sign of a 
public-house in Crawford's Passage, Clerkenwell, 
where it is said that King Charles II. once par- 
took of the dish, which so flattered the landlord 
that he adopted it as his sign. (Pinks’s Hist. of 
Clerkenwell, p- 140; Hotten’s Wis. of Signboards, 
p. 383). An account of the origin of this curious 
sign appeared in a story some years ago in 7he 
Sunday Times, Can any one supply the date ? 








Portana.—In what work of Pope or Swift 
occur the letters between Moore, the quack worm- 
doctor, and his cousin, and the letters on the 
extraordinary customs of the Hottentots? I can- 
not find them in Scott’s Swift or Roscoe’s Pope. 

ARTAXERXES SMITH. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE OLD Nosinity.—In Cham- 
berlayne’s Mag. Brit. Not. p. 226, is the following 
very curious passage : — 

“ A Duke may have in all places out of the King’s pre- 
sence, a Cloath of State hanging down within half a yard 
of the Ground ; so may his Dutchess, and her Train born 
up by a Baroness; and no Earl is to wash with a Duke 
without the Duke’s Permission. 

“A Marquis may have a Cloath of Estate reaching 
within a yard of the Ground, and that in all places out 
of the Presence of the King, or a Duke; and his Mar- 
chioness to have her Train born by a Knight’s Wife, out 
of the presence of her Superiours, and in their presence by 
a Gentlewoman: And no Viscount is to wash with a 
Marquis, but at his pleasure, 

“An Earl also may have a Cloath of Estate without 
Pendants, but only Fringe; and a Countess may have 
her Train born by an Esquier’s Wife, out of the presence 
of her Superiours, and in their presence by a Gentleman, 

“ A Viscount may have a Cover of Assay holden under 
his Cup which he drinks, but no Assay taken as Dukes, 
Marquisses, and Earls may have, and may have a Travers 
in his own House; and a Viscountess may have her 
gown born up by a Woman, out of the presence of her 
Superiours, and in their presence by a Man. 

“ A Baron may also have the Cover of his Cup holden 
underneath whilst he drinketh, and a Baroness may have 
her Gown born up by a Man in the presence of a Vis- 
countess.” 

Is there any attempt to keep up these customs, 
or to assert them? What is meant by a “cloath 
of Estate,” and “a cover of Assay”? The latter 
word is generally considered to apply to the “ as- 
say” of food, that is, the tasting, to prove that it 
is not poisoned. Why should a train be held up 
by a woman in the presence of inferiors, and by a 
man in presence of superiors ? 

It is a curious fact, as is evidenced by the que- 
ries on “* Merchandise,” that we know less of what 
passed a century and a half past, than we do of 
matters which occurred three and four times that 
period ago. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


QurntTAIns IN Exotanp.—In the course of a 


| recent ramble after archzological curiosities in 


the Weald about Maidstone, I came to Offham 
Green, with the view of inspecting a quintain 
which remains there in a state of good preserva- 
tion—possibly, taken care of by the lord of the 
manor. The cross piece and weight at one end 
turned readily upon its pivot. Upon reference to 
Murray’s Handbook to Kent, I find that this par- 
ticular quintain is considered as not more ancient 
than the period of Queen Elizabeth. Can you, or 
any of your readers, inform me where there is 
another to be seen; and of a more remote period, 
as with a saracen’s head or otherwise ? E. 8. 
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REFERENCES WANTED.— 

“The common saying, that one who has been a servant 
makes the hardest mistress, is at least as old as Tacitus, 
and all experience confirms its truth.” 

“Harley rose into poetry when 
monkish historians.” 

“Johnson was prejudiced, or perhaps only contradic- 
tory, in calling Montaigne ‘a mere second-hand writer.’ 
Montaigne’s observations on what he quotes are often as 
good as the original.” 

“ Pliny says that all history, 
fitable reading.” 


he 


however written, is 


pro- 


The above are from Thoughts and Notes by a | 


Septuagenarian, London, 1791, pp. 124. Refer- 
ences especially as to Johnson will oblige 
C. E. J 


“Sprnpine AN Hour most mappiLy.’”’—The 
writer of an article in the Fortnightly Review 
recently said : — 

“ We may remember, perhaps, the shocking entry in a 
diary of the last century :—‘ Passed an hour most happily 
in meditating on the sovereignty of God in damning un- 
elect infants.’ 

This seemed to me to smack of Jonathan Fd- 
wards, but I find myself unable to trace it to him. 
In the Diary of Dr. William Carey, the cele- 
brated Indian missionary, however, I have lit 
upon something bearing a si uspicious resemblance 
to it: — 

“ Jan. 26, 1794, Lord’s day. All the morning I had a 
most unpleasant time, but at last found much pleasure in 
reading Edwards on the justice of God in the damnation 
of sinners.”— Memoir of William Carey, D.D., by Eustace 
Carey, p. 154, second edit. 

Can this be the “real original” entry, which 
has been developed by tradition? If not, where 
is the “entry” to be found in all its atrocity ? 

WI~LtiamM Mavpg. 


Mr. Tannock, of Kilmarnock, N.B., was a por- 
trait painter, about the commencement of this 
century. I have a portrait, painted by this artist, 
which seems to me of considerable merit. I shall 
be glad to hear anything of him, or of his works, 

F. M. 8. 


Tur Arms or THE WaAteRS Famtty or Brecx- 
nock.—In Churchyard’s Worthines of Wales, the 
eighth stanza in his description of ‘“ The Towne 
and Church of Breakenoke ” alludes to the above 
family as follows : — 

“In tombe of stone, full faire and finely wrought, 

One Waters lyes, with wife fast by his side: 

Of some great stocke, these coup le may be thought, 

As by their armes, on tombe may well be tride. 

Full at his feete, a goodly grey hound lies, 

And at his head, there is before your eyes 

Three libbarts heads, three cups, two eagles splayd, 

A fayre red crosse : and further to be sayd. 

A lyon blacke, a serpent fircely made, 

With tayle wound up: these armes thus endeth so. 


Will some of your correspondents, versed in 
heraldic matters, inform me of the proper blazonry 


” 


| of the above arms, or indicate where it may be 


| 
denounced the | 


} 


| 


found ? James BLADON, 


Albion House, Pont-y-Pool. 


PorvttaR WeatHER Si1ens.—TIn the preface 
to an essay by Arthur Mitchell, M.D., on the 
“Popular Weather Prognostics of Scotland,” re- 
printed from the Edin. New Philosophical Journal, 
Oct. 1863, it is stated that a prize was offered, 
through the Council of the Scottish Meteorologi- 
cal Society at the suggestion of the Marquis of 
Tweedale, to the writer of the best scientific ex- 
amination of our popular weather-signs. Query, 
has any such examination been written and pub- 
lished ; and if so, how is it to be procured? 

Q. 


Belfast, 


Queries With Answers. 


Sone or THE MaRiIner’s Wire.—Burns, in his 
remarks on Scottish songs, describes this particu- 
lar one as “one of the most beautiful in the Scots 
or any other language,” and refers to the lines — 

* And will I see his face again, 
And will I hear him speak,” 
and the two preceding them as almost unequalled ; 
and says that the lines — 
“ The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw, 
“ are worthy of the first poet. 

The authorship is now genera ally given to Wm. 
Julius Mickle, though it is not in his collected 
works, and it has been argued that a Mrs. Jean 
Adams was the writer. 

In five copies of the song in five different books, 
I find that the lines — 

“The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw,” 
are omitted, and I cannot find a copy with them 
in it. I remember, when a boy ofsome ten years 
of age, hearing the song sung by my mother and 
others, the concluding four lines being, as nearly 
as I can recollect — 
“ But what puts partin’ in my head ? 
I hope it’s far awa’ ; 
The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw.” 

The first four lines of the stanza I do not re- 
member. Perhaps some of your readers may take 
an interest in the subject, and state, through your 

columns, any facts they can learn as to the author- 

ship—whether the song originally contained the 
last-mentioned lines; and if so, how it hi uppens 
that they are omitted from modern copie * w 


[This most felicitous song is better known as “ There’s 
nae luck akout the House.” It first appeared on the 
streets about the middle of the last century, and was in- 
cluded in Herd’s Collection, 1776. The authorship is a 
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matter of doubt. A copy of it, like a first draught, was 
found among the papers of William Julius Mickle, and 
the song has hence been believed to be his, notwithstand- 
ing that he did not include it in his own works, On the 
other hand, there has been some plausible argument to 
show that it must have been the work of a Mrs. Jane Adams, 
who kept a school at Crawford’s Dyke, near Greenock ; 
it is not however included in her volume of Miscellany 
Poems published as early as 1734, Jane Adams gave 
Shakspearian readings to her pupils, and admired Richard- 
son’s Clarissa Harlowe so much that she walked to Lon- 
don to see the author. Towards the close of her life she 
became a wandering beggar, died in the poor-house of 
Glasgow on April 3, 1765, and was “ buried at the house 
expense.” But, as Robert Chambers ( The Songs of Scotland 
prior to Burns, 1862,) remarks, “The solution of the ques- 
tion of the authorship of this song seems now unattain- 
able.” The modern versions of it consist of thirty-two 
lines and the chorus, but in a Collection of English Ballads 
of the last century in the British Museum, there is 
another version consisting of fifty-six lines with the 
chorus, containing the verse inquired after by our corre- 
spondent : — 
“ The cauld blasts of the winter wind 
That thrilled thro my heart, 
They’re a’ blaun by; I hae him safe ; 
Till death we'll never part. 
But what puts parting in my head ? 
It may be far awa : 
The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw.” 
There is also an altered version consistifig of thirty-six 
lines in the Edinburgh Advertiser for 1777, p. 402, the 
music composed by Mr, Bates, ] 


Virert, Opera, 1522.—I find among the books 


of the Mercantile Library of this city an old copy 
of the works of Virgil, of which the title is as 
follows : — 

“ Vergilius cum Commentariis et Figuris. P. Vergilii 
Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, Zneis, cum Servii commen- 
tariis accuratissime emendatis, in quibus multa, que ad- 
hue deerant, sunt adjecta, et Greece dictiones, ac versus 
ubique restituti. 

“ Additus est etiam Probi celebris gramatici in Buco- 


lica ct Georgica perutilis Commentariolus recens castigatus. 


Necnon Commentarii Donati, Mancinelli et Ascensii. 


Insunt preterea Beroaldi annotationes, et Augustini | 
Atque ut studiosi nihil am- | 


Dathi in Zneidem prefatio. 
plius desiderent, adjuncta sunt opuscula omnia sive lusus 


» =e 8 —— “es , o | 
Vergiliani tum a Domitio Calderino, tum ab Ascensio 


perspicue declarati. 

“ Res vero totius operis adeo graphice imaginibus ex- 
primuntur ut non minus geri videantur, quam legi pos- 
sint. Adhwe ne, dum aliquid queris, totum opus laboriose 
revolvas compositissimus index e vestigio singula mon- 
strat,” 


_ On the last page also is the following inscrip- 
tion; — 
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“Habetis Vergilii Poet eminentissimi bonarum lite- 
rarum Candidati, opera omnia nuper summis vigiliis 
summoque labore recognita, emasculata, exposita, mul- 
tisque Grecorum authoritatibus, que in Servianis Com- 
mentariis deerant, locupletata: adjectis etiam lusibus 
illis, qui vulgo Priapee nomine appellantur a Servio 
virisque aliis eminentissimis Juventuti poete attributis. 

“TImpressa vero Venetiis summa diligentia per Grego- 
rium de Gregoriis. Impensis vero D, Luce Antonii de 
Giunta, Anno a Nativitate Servatoris nostri M.p.Xx1. 
Die xx. Mensis Novembris.” 


I have searched among all the standard biblio- 
graphical authorities, and can find no mention of 
this edition. 

The title-page and the book throughout are 
profusely illustrated with grotesque cuts. If any 
of your readers can give information on the sub- 
ject they will greatly oblige 

Wa. Henry Sarceant. 

Rooms of the Mercantile Library Association. 

Baltimore, Sept. 11, 1866. 

[ This is the third edition of the Junta, and is exces- 
sively rare. Dibdin (Bibliographical Decameron, ii. 278) 
thus notices the four editions: “ Virgilius Opera Omnia, 
1510, 8vo (P. Junta), with the minor poems and Pria- 
peia, contains 304 pages. The editor was B. Philologus, 
whose annotations upon each of the books of Virgil fol- 
low his prefatory epistle to Leonardus Dathus. It was 
reprinted in 1520, 8vo, under the care of A. F. Varchien- 
sis, containing 236 leaves exclusively of 8 of prolegomena, 
and 63 of ‘ Analecta Virgiliana;’ but each copy inspected 
by Bandini was imperfect. Another edition was put 
| forth in 1522, 4to, with woodcuts, and the Commentary 
of Servius, printed however by Gregorio di Gregori, at 
the expense of L. A. Junta—a very handsome book. 
Again in 1543 [1544], folio with woodcuts, Bandini, 
pt. ii. p. 271.” The latter edition is in the British Mu- 
seum. | . 





Homer’s “ Inrap.”—I wish very much to learn 
who was the first translator of Homer’s Iliad into 
| Latin; or, at all events, the date, place, and pub- 

lishers of the earliest known translation. The 
first Latin version I can find is that published at 
Basle in 1551: “ Homeri omnia que quidem ex- 
tant opera,” fol. Basil, 1551 (per Nicol. Bryling 
| et Barthol. Calybeum). The Basle edition of the 
Iliad, published in 1540, has no Latin version. If 
you will assist me in this matter, I shall feel 
greatly obliged. Prerce Eean, Jun. 
60, St. John’s Park, Upper Holloway, N. 


[ The first edition of any portion of the Zliad translated 
into Latin is said to be the following: “ Incipiunt aliqui 
libri ex Iliade Homeri translati per dominum Nicolaum 
de Valle, Legum doctorem, Basilice principis apostolorum 
de Canonicim, quos complere aut emendare non potuit 
improvisa morte preventus. Impressus est iste Liber 


Rome in domo Johannis Philippi de Lignamine Messa- 
| nensis 8S, D. N. familiaris Anno mcccctxxui. Prima 
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die Mensis Februarii.” Fol. It commences with an Epistle 
of Theodorus Grecus (Theodore Gaza) to Lelio de Valle. 
This book is so rare that Audiffredi could not discover 
more than two copies in the libraries of Rome. A copy 
is in the Grenville library in the British Museum. 


Dr. Dibdin (Bibliotheca Spenceriana, ii. 48), in his | 


collation of this edition, informs us that “this impression 
of a partial translation of the Jliad of Homer into Latin 


changeful. I want to Imow on what authority 
this new reading is made, and which is the correct 
one? Was it the custom of jewellers in the time 
of Shakespere to sell their gold at so much per 


| carat, and the workmanship in addition ? 


verse, by Nicholas de Valla, has been well described by | 
Audiffredi ; who takes occasion, at the end of his descrip- | 
tion, to pay a well-deserved compliment to Pope Pius VI., | 
for the beautiful copies of rare old books which his pri- | 
vate library contained ; and in which was a choice copy of 
| after “three ducats more,” but these ducats are explained 


the work now under consideration. (/2dit, Rom., p. 161-2.) 
The description of Audiffredi is not, however, quite so 
particular as is the ensuing one. 


Laire has a brief ac- | 


count ; subjoining, correctly, in a note (dd), that, in the | 


prefatory matter of Theodore Gaza, the latter takes occa- | 
sion to condole with Lelius de Valla on the death of his | 


son—the author of the version. Gaza also mentions the 
execution of a Latin translation of Hesiod, and of other 
Freek authors ; which, in due time, were to be committed 
to the press, — Spec. Hist. Typog. Rom., p. 211.” ] 


Coronet CHARTERIS. — Pope, speaking of the 


S. Betsty. 

Sydenham. 

(Chargeful is the reading of Collier, Dyce, Singer, and 
indeed of all the editors. In the Cambridge Shakespeare 
“ change for” is recorded as a conjectural emendation of 
an anonymous commentator. Messrs. Watherston’s ad- 
vertisement exhibits, however, greater ingenuity in end- 
ing as it does ; whereas, in the original there is no stop 


as being — 
“more 
Than I stand debted to this gentleman,” } 

Asp. CRANMER. —Bossuet accuses Cranmer of 
having been expelled from Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. Is there any foundation for the fact, and 
where could I find the authorities on ihe subject * 


| The same author mentions that Cranmer was 


notorious Colonel Chartres of Queen Anne’s time, | 


says, “ Chartres or the devil.” This individual, 
according to the note in Warton’s edition of 
Pope’s Works, is stated to have been “drummed 
out of the army” when an ensign. 
Colonel Chartres who was reprimanded by the 
House of Commons in 1710 for misdemeanour 
connected with witnesses examined by the House 
on recruiting. And there was a Colonel Chartres 
who commanded at Preston when the town was 
taken by the Jacobites in 1715. Are all these 
the same person? Why was he notorious? Where 
can I find any account of him ? SEBASTIAN. 
{Colonel Francis Charteris or Chartres, of Ampsfield 
or Amsfield, in the county of Bute, was the representa- 
tive of a very ancient Scottish family. He was married 
to a daughter of Sir Alexander Swinton, by whom he 
had one daughter, married to the Earl of Wemys. 
was a man of enormous profligacy. His notoriety arose 
from his having been tried and convicted on two separate 


There was a | 


| niece of the landlady of the Dolphin. 


He | “ : : 
, | and (more particularly) the abode of a medical 


occasions for rape—on both occasions having obtained a | 


royal pardon. Pope’s note tells much of his history, but 
there is a long and very curious account of him in Mr, 
Carruthers’s excellent edition of Pope’s Works, vol. i. pp. 
451—6. | 


SHAKSPERIANA.— 
“ Here’s the note, 

How much your chain weighs to the utmost carat; 

The fineness of the gold, and charge for fashion, 

Which do amount to three odd ducats more.” 

Comedy of Errors, Act IV. Se. 1. 

The above quotation is given on an advertise- 
ment board affixed to many of our railway stations 
by Messrs. Watherston, jewellers, London. In 


the folio, instead of the words charge for, it is 


| sion will greatly oblige 


married in Germany. Would you, or any of your 
readers, oblige me with his authorities for the 
statement? See Bossuet’s Histoire des Varia- 
tions, livre vii. E. L. 

Wilford, Nottinghamshire. 

[The statements of Bossuet respecting Cranmer’s col- 
lege and expulsion are both incorrect. At the early age 
of fourteen Cranmer was sent to Jesus College, Cambridge, 
of which he was subsequently elected a Fellow, but which 
he soon after vacated on account of his marriage with the 
After his marriage 
he became a common reader in Buckingham College ; but 
his wife dying in childbed within a year of his marriage, 
he was immediately afterwards re-elected a Fellow of 
Jesus College. It was in the beginning of the year 1532, 
during Cranmer’s embassy in Germany, that he married 
a niece of Andrew Osiander, the pastor of Nuremburg. 
Vide Strype’s Cranmer, ed. 1812, i. 3, 15, and Todd’s 
Cranmer, i. 5, 39.) 


OxttvaRy.—I am anxious to discover the name 


man, to whom my only clue is that he died Feb. 
10, 1757, aged sixty-seven. Any of your readers 
who can identify him by reference to obituaries of 
that year (e. g. in old magazines) in their posses- 
Cyrit. 

[On a tomb on the north side of the church of Ambros- 
den, co, Oxford, is the following inscription : “ Reader, 
you would behold inscribed on this stone the character of 
a learned, skilful, and tender-hearted Physician, a warm 
friend, a devout Christian, had not the person here de- 
posited, by his last testament, forbidden anything more 
to be said of him, than Here lieth Theophilus Metcalf, 
who died on the 10th of Feb. in the year of our Lord God, 
1757, of his age sixty-seven.” Mr. Metcalf was physician 
to Sir Edward Turner, Bart., and resided in the house of 
the latter at Ambrosden. | 
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Replics. 


ARMS OF SCOTLAND. 
(3"¢ S, x. 231.) 


A. E. M. is right in supposing “there must be 
the correct way ” of blazoning the royal tressure 
of Scotland, and I will endeavour to describe it in 
reply to his queries. But, first, let me ask whe- 
ther A. I. M. has made any search for the autho- 
rities on which Ais authorities relied for their 
representations, all of them apparently in some 
respects incorrect, of the Scottish tressure ? With 
numerous royal standards, to the incorrect list may 
be added the woodcut of the shield of Scotland 
(accompanied, as usual in that work, with an un- 
satisfactory description ) in the Glossary of Heral- 
dry; p. 277. 

Genuine authorities on this matter are the royal 
(with some other) seals of Scotland (see Laing’s 
Catalogue, both vols.); but even these are not 
always definite and clear in their blazon, in con- 
sequence of the necessity for engraving in them an 
elaborate device on a very minute scale. This 
same remark is equally applicable to the heraldry 
of the coinage of Scotland. Other original autho- 
rities are the garter-plate of James V. of Scot- 
land (K.G. in 1533, died in 1542) at Windsor, 
and shields of arms upon monuments, public build- 
ings, &c. Of these Saat it will be sufficient for 
me now to specify the large shield at the foot of 
the monument in Westminster Abbey to the 
Countess of Lennox, Darnley’s mother, 4.p. 1577, 
in which all the details are made out in relief 
with the utmost care: with the still larger and 
more important shields that were placed by her 
son upon the canopy of the monument to Queen 
Mary Stuart, also in Westminster Abbey. Shields 
of the Stuarts, after their accession to the crown of 
Great Britain, may be seen on the pedestals of the 
statues of Charles I. and Queen Anne, severally at 
Charing Cross and in front of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; at St. John’s College, Oxford, and at Blen- 
heim ; in the Vandyck portrait of Charles I. lately 
at South Kensington (No. 56), and now at Hamp- 
ton Court, &c. 

Mr. Seton (Scottish Heraldry, p. 447) states 
that the tressure “may be single, double, or 
even triple, but that it is almost invariably borne 
double, and usually ‘flory counterflory.’” He 
then adduces from the Catalogue several early ex- 
amples of both single and double tressures. The 
royal tressure, first blazoned on the seal of Alex- 
ander IIT. (4.p, 1265), is “double” and “ flory 
counterfléry ;” and this descriptive blazoning ex- 


plains, as it ought to explain, the blazon of the 
charge. Now, a single tressure, if “flory,”’ has 
the fillet surrounded by fleurs-de-lys, their heads 
all alike pointing outwards, and their stalks all 
pointing inwards; but, if “flory counterflory,” 


the fleurs-de-lys are so arranged that their heads 
and stalks alternately point outwards and inwards. 
A “double tressure flory counterflory” is a com- 
bination of two single ones; and this combination 
is effected, first, by cutting away all the alternat- 
ing heads and stalks of the fleurs-de-lys on the 
inner side of the exterior tressure, and all those 
on the outer side of the interior tressure; and 
then by bringing the two tressures, thus counter 
denuded, so close together that only a narrow strip 
of the golden field of the shield intervenes between 
them. Accordingly, the two series of demi-fleurs- 
de-lys are altogether independent of each other ; 
and yet a skilful and judicious artist, in his ar- 
rangement for a “double tressure flory counter- 
flory,” would not fail to give a reciprocal adapta- 
tion to the alternate heads and stalks of each 
series. Thus is the royal tressure of Scotland 
produced, as the terms of its blazoning denote, 
and as it is exemplified in many early seals, on 
the Mary Stuart and the Lennox monuments, and 
elsewhere. 

There is “no stated number” of the fleurs-de- 
lys; their number varies according to the size of 
the shield, and the scale to which each artist may 
adjust his design. In like manner, the number of 
the fleurs-de-lys is not fixed in the shield of France 
ancient; nor is the number of any charge that is 
semée over the field of a shield, or is disposed there 
in orle; as also in early labels, the number of their 
points was determined by no express rule. Thus 
much for the “ tressured fleur-de-lys,” wreathed 
“in proud Scotland’s royal shield,” where “the 
ruddy lion ramps in gold.” (See also Archeologia, 
xxx. 588, ) 

I may here add one or two brief remarks on the 
‘arms of Scotland.” 

In the Scottish coinage these arms appear for 
the first time upon the gold coins of Rebert II. 
(A.D. 1371); and it is a singular circumstance that 


| on a gold coin of James II. (4.p. 1437), the arms 


are blazoned upon a lozenge. In the silver coinage 
their first appearance is in the reign of James V. 
“The present royal crest of Scotland—a crowned lion, 
‘sejant affronté’— first appears on the small signet of 
Queen Mary (c. A.p. 1564), the original of which, an 
enamelled ring of exquisite workmanship, is now in the 
collection of Mr. Richard Greene of Lichfield.”"—Seton, 
p. 223. (Engraved, much enlarged, as vignette to Laing’s 
Catalogue, vol. i.; and of the size of the original in Ar- 
chaologia, xxxiii, 355. 
Accordingly, James VI. of Scotland and I. of 
Great Britain, is held to be the first king who 
bore this crest. In the picture lent by the Duke 
of Devonshire to the Portrait Exhibition (No. 106), 
between the heads of James V. of Scotland and 
Mary of Guise, his second queen, the royal Scot- 
tish achievement of arms is painted; and here 
the present crest, with its motto, is blazoned. 
Two unicorns are the supporters. There are two 
banners; the shield is ensigned with a royal 








—— 
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crown, and environed with the collar of the Order | 
of the Thistle, having its pendent oval badge of 
St. Andrew. In the garter-plate of James V. 
the earlier crest of Scotland is blazoned. Are we 
to suppose that this picture was painted at least 
twenty-five years after the death of James V., 
and subsequent to the change of crest, so that in 
it his daughter’s and grandson’s crest was uncon- 
sciously assigned to him; or that the heraldry of 
the picture was added to the portraits, or was 
altered some time after the portraits themselves 
had been painted ? 

Again: the full-length portrait of James VI. 
and I., sent from Hampton Court to the Exhibition 
No. 444), has in ‘the background a representation 
of Inigo Jones’s design for Whitehall. Does this 
imply that the picture is contemporary with its | 
own architectural background, or that it was 
altered from its original condition to admit the | 
architecture ? These questions affect the authority | 
of even graver “authorities” than those quoted | 
by A. E. M. 

Is there known to be any other representation 
of the insignia of the Order of the Thistle as early 
as that which appears in this portrait of James V.? 
These insignia are represented upon the monument 
at Westminster to Queen Mary Stuart; but this 
monument was executed after the accession of 
James VI, and I, to the crown of Great Britain. 

CHARLES BovuTett. 


On a gold coin struck in the reign of either 
James IT. or III. of Scotland (I cannot say which, 
not having Cardonnel’s Nwumismata beside me), | 
thus dating some time between 1436 and 1488, I 
notice the tressure, in a lozenge form, is thus given 
on the obverse. The outer tressure quite plain. 
At each angle, and equidistant between each angle, 
of the cnner tressure, a fleur-de-lys stretches quite 
across the space between the two tressures—thus 
eight flowers appear. Eight smaller triple orna- 
ments, which seem intended for /eaves, occupy the | 
intervals between the flowers, and stretch about 
halfway across the space between the tressures. | 
The Scottish lion, with body, claws, and tail, of 
medieval proportions, occupies the centre of the 
lozenge. 

On the reverse of the coin, the tressure is 
again shown of somewhat peculiar hexagonal form, 
havingjsir fleurs-de-lys pointing outwards from the 
angles of the outer tressure, the inner quite plain. 
In the centre St. Andrew appears on his cross, on 
either side of which isa fleur-de-lys—thus, again, 
making up the number eight. The present sove- 
reign shows sixteen fleurs-de-lys, equally dis- 
tributed between the ovtfer and inner tressures. 

ANGLO-Scotvs. 


ARCHBISHOP SYNGE: CHEAP PHYSIC. 
(3" S. x. 203.) 

In reference to this prelate, your correspondent 
states that “he is said to have been the nephew 
of a bishop, and father of two bishops.” This 
statement is true, but imperfect; and therefore I 
think it well to send the following extract from 
the late Bishop Mant’s History of the Church of 


| Ireland, vol. ii. p- 312 :— 


“Having passed through some other preferments 
[George Synge, “descended from an ancient and good 
family, born in England,” and the first of the name settled 
in Ireland,] became Bishop of Cloyne in 1638. At his 
instance, and under his auspices, his younger brother 
Edward, then a boy, was removed to the same kingdom ; 
and having received his education, first at the school of 
Drogheda, and then in the university of Dublin, the 
same person noticed above in connection with the Eng- 
lish liturgy was eventually elevated in 1661 to the see of 
Limerick, and afterwards, in 1663, to that of Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross. Another Edward, son of the preceding, was 
he whose promotion to the bishoprick of Raphoe in 1714 


| has been formerly mentioned, and whose subsequent ad- 


vancement in 1716 to the archbishoprick of Tuam has 
given occasion for this enumeration. He died in 1741. 
Eleven years, however, before his death, he had by his 
own hands consecrated his eldest son, a fhird Edward, to 
the bishoprick of Clonfert in 1730; and in the years 
1731, 1733, and 1740, had successively seen him in pos- 
session of the bishopricks of Cloyne, of Ferns and Leigh- 
lin, and of Elphin. Four years after the archbishop’s 
death, namely in 1745, his second son, Nicholas Synge, 


| was preferred to the bishoprick of Killaloe, to which, in 


1452, that of Kilfenora was annexed in commendam.” 

To the foregoing particulars Bishop Mant has 
very properly added this remark : — 

“It were difficult to adduce a parallel to such a suc- 
cession of prelates in one family: five bishops in three 


| successive generations, one of the five being of archiepis- 


copal dignity.” 

The succession of prelates in the Beresford fa- 
mily is, I think, not a little remarkable, and as 
a sequel to that in the Synge family, deserves to 
be noticed. 

The Hon. William Beresford, third son of the first 
Earl of Tyrone, and created Baron Decies in 1812, 
was Archbishop of Tuam (1794—1819), having 
held the bishoprices of Dromore (1780—1782) 
and Ossory (1782—1794). His nephew, Lord 
John George Beresford, third son of the first Mar- 
quess of Waterford, was Archbishop of Armagh 
(1822—1862), and likewise Bishop of Clogher 
(1850—1862), having held the bishoprics of Cork 
and Ross (1805—1807), Raphoe (1807—1819), 
and Clogher (1819—1820), and the archbishopric 
of Dublin (1820—1822). Another nephew, George 
de la Poer Beresford, second son of the Right 
Hon. John Beresford, was Bishop of Kilmore 
(1802—1839), and of Kilmore and Ardagh 
(1889—1841), having held the bishopric of Clon- 
fert (1801—1802). And his second son, Marcus 
Gervais Beresford, is the present Archbishop of 
Armagh, &c., having held the bishopric of kil- 





more, Ardagh, and Elphin (1854—1862), and 
having succeeded his cousin (who had been a pre- 
late for the long period of more than half a cen- 
tury) in the archbishopric of Armagh and bishop- 
ric of Clogher in 1862. Thus, as is evident, 
during seventeen years, ¢. e. from 1802 to 1819, 
three dioceses in the Irish branch of the United 
Church were ruled by members of the Beresford 


family ; from the year 1780 to the present day | 


there has been always at least one of the name 
a prelate, and generally two; and three of the 
four above-mentioned attained to the archiepis- 
copal dignity. 

If I have not been sufficiently explicit, Arch- 
deacon Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice (5 vols. 
8vo) may be consulted for further information. 

ABMBA. 


The bill for medicine (1716—1741) furnished 
by U. U. affords admirable material for a com- 
parison between the scale of expenses incurred for 
similar services, at the same period, in different 
parts of the kingdom. 

From a curious work,* which I think I have 


formerly quotéd in your pages, I subjoin another | 


bill; not perhaps quite so authentic, but still sub- 
stantially an accurate exposition of the charges of 
a London apothecary at the very beginning of the 
eighteenth century : — 





* Aug. 12: £ ss. a. 
Another Fmulsion . ° ° ° - O 4 6 
Another Mucilage ° . e ° - 08 4 
Gelly of Hartshorn =. ‘ ° ‘ - 0 40 
Plaister to dress the Blisters . . » ©2386 
An Emollient Glister . . ° ° » 093 6G 
An Ivory Pipe armed . ° ‘ ° - 010 
A Cordial Bolus . e ° ‘ . — - - 
The same again . e ° . ° - OBe 
A Cordial Draught ° . ° ° 6 0 8.4 
The same again . P ‘ ‘ e e @Be 
Another Bolus. . ° . ° » 0923 ¢ 
Another Draught ° P ° . eo Oa € 
A glass of Cordial Spirits . ° ° — © © 

hlistering Plaisters to the arms . - OS 
The same to the wrists ‘ e A - 0 358 O 
Two Lolus’s again ° ° ° ° - 0 4 8 
Two Drauchts again . ° ° ° ° @9 6 EG 
Two Bolus’s again . ° ° ° - a oe 
Another Emulsion . e e ° - O 4 6 
Another Pearl Julep. e . ° oe 0 46 

3 7 8” 

That there may be a measure of satirical ex- 


aggeration in this little bill, I shall not deny; but 


* The Wisdom of the Nation is Foolishness : — 

I, Taking the Apothecaries from their shops, from 
Making and Mixing their Medecines, 

I. Paying their Advice and Attendance by the Num- 

bers taken of the little dear Doses. 

III. Requesting them to Sort and Corrupt the Physi- 
sians, for their own purposes. j 

London: Printed by John Matthews, for Edward Brew- 
ster, at the Crane in St, Paul's Churchyard. mpcev1.” 
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it is evident, from the whole tenor of the treatise, 

that charges were made by the apothecaries of 
| London at this period which would be utterly 
fatal to the practice of the most eminent physi- 
cians of the present day. 

The author proves himself a laudator temporis 
acti, and appears to have had access among his 
father’s papers to some documents of as reasonable 
a character as that quoted by U. U.: — 

“T ran hastily to the scrittore which keeps the writings 
of my estate my Father left me . . . . One of the Books 
which contains the Expenses in Physick is worth as 
much Gold as will cover it,—would have saved me ten 
times as much, if I had minded it sooner . . . . Usually 
about 9 or 104 a year was the whole Charge in our 
Family, fill’d with our selves and Prentices and Servants 
relating to our Merchandize, and abundance of the House- 
servants. You assert that the People in the last age were 
wiser than we are, as a thousand to one. Bless me! how 
large grown are the Fruits of our Folly? I have often 
paid my apothecary 1201, other years 2001. per ann.— 
the age before this had theirs more than ten times 
cheaper. We are now the most absurd Nation in the 
World. Above 1001. a year thrown away!” 

Through the 256 pages of this work the author 
attacks in unsparing terms the apothecaries and 
physicians of his time ; whom he accuses of play- 
ing into each others’ hands, to the great detri- 
ment of the lives and persons of the long-suffering 
public. Te is a strong advocate of the cause of 
the dispensarians, by whom it appears that medi- 
cines were prepared at reasonable charges; and 
of the honest physicians, who were willing to 
eschew the tempting baits of the apothecaries. 

Notwithstanding the exorbitant prices charged 
for the drugs supplied by the apothecaries, their 
quality was often execrable; and a series of trials 
were made, analogous to those of the “ Lancet 
Commission” of recent times. The result was a 
denunciation of the trashy drugs, with the names 
of the vendors (an example worthy of imitation), 
C. 9: 


“ From Major Gore, in Fleet-street. 

* London Laudanum, without proper Colour or Smell. 

“ Oxycroceum, or Plaister of Saffron, without Saffron. 

“* Rujfus his Pills, with little or no Colour of Saffron,” 
Ke . «ec. 

It would seem that the Great Plague had made 
the inhabitants of London morbidly afraid of 
disease in all forms; and that the apothecaries, 
trading on this disposition of the people, reaped 
a rich though iniquitous harvest, while remote 
practitioners remained honest and poor. 

Joun Exror Hopexry. 


U. U. has illustrated apothecary’s prices in 
Ireland from a bill of uncertain date sent in to 
Archbishop Synge. I send you part of a contem- 
porary bill, the date of which is certain, as you 
will see that it is endorsed, “ Right Rev the late 
Bop Limerick for y* Poor. To John Higgins, 


D*, from 7*** 5, 1723, to May, 1725, £38 1s. 2d, 
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from which you may think it worth while to ex- 
tract some items. This Bishop, Thomas Smyth, 
who died on May 4, 1725, was a benevolent man ; 

and Ferrar, the Limerick historian, applies to him 
the Scripture sentiment, “he was eyes to the 
blind,” &c. He was, like the archbishdp to whom 
U. U. refers, one of what might be called an epis- 
copal family. Henry Ussher, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, who died in 1613, was his grand-uncle by 
marriage. His father-in-law was Ulysses Burgh, 
the last bishop who held the see of Ardagh alone. 
He died in 1692. His cousin, William Smyth, 
Bishop of Kilmore, died in 1698. His nephew, 
Edward Smyth, Bishop of Down and Connor in 
1720; and his son, po he Smyth, Archbishop of 
Dublin, in 1772. The archbishop was buried 
under a handsome monument in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral; and it is understood to be this fact 
that first gave his collateral descendant, Mr. 


Guinness, M.P., that interest in the venerable 
cathedral, which he has so nobly manifested in 
its the 


ag ct restoration, at a vast expense ; 
whole of which has been met, I believe, out of | 
his private funds. 


“172 5: _ £ ° d. 
From the other Side 3613 8 
A Cordial aa Nell ¢ Quinne, by Mr. Ton- 

nedine ° . »e @42G 
The box of purging Pills, D> 0 0 6 


The Vomitt of Ipecacuana, John Bishop p 00 8 
The compound cleansing Tincture as be- 

fore, Thomson . e ° ss © SG 
The cleansing Powder, De 7 . 00 6 
Mellilot plaster, the Widow Cunnin; ham 002 
The compound Linament, John Blood . 0 0 9 
A Vomitt to a poor man, by Mr. Tonne- 


dine’s Order 00 8 
100 Asthmatick Pills as "before, Bernard 
Brady ‘ 02 0 


4 papers of Jesuit’s pow der, a poor woman 0 1 0 
A Vomitt of Ipecacuana,apoorman . 0 0 3 


Oy! of Marsh Mallows, Pharrell . »- 0 O04 
Venice Treacle, a poor woman . © © 002 
Mellilot P laster ‘ 7 . 0 0 2 
Oyl of Marsh Mallows, De . - 004 
A Vomitt of Ipecacuana, a poor man . 0 0 3 
Calcind harts horn, D°_. , ‘ « © 6 2 
£37 6.2" 

a. 2 Vv. 


SCOTTISH, IRISH, AND WELSIL COUNTY AND 


LOCAL HISTORIES. 
(3" S. x. 223.) 


In reply to X. C.’s invitation, I beg to con- 
tribute a _ of a few additional works. from my 
collection : 

Aberdeen. 

History of Aberdeen, by Walter Thom. 
(There is a later edition, I believe.) 

Buchan, 

Buchan, by the Rey. John B, Pratt, M.A. 

1858. 


Aberdeen, 1811, 


Aberdeen, 


Bute. 
History of the County of Bute, by John Eaton Reid. 
Glasgow, 1864. 


Caithness. 

Prehistoric Remains of Caithness, by wom Laing, 
Esq., M.P., and Thomas H. Huxley, Esq., F.R.S. Edin. 
1866. 

Coldingham, 
History of Coldingham Priory, by Alexander Allan 
Carr. Edin. 1836, 
Dundee. 
History of Dundee, by James Thomson. Dundee, 1847. 
Dunfermline. 

History of Dunfermline, by A. Mercer. Dunfermline, 
1828. 

Galloway. 


Kirkcudbright, 18-41. 


Glasgow. 
City of Glasgow and Suburbs, 
Glasgow, 1804. 


History of Galloway. 


History of the by John 


Denholm, 3rd edition. 
Melrose. 
History of Melrose Abbey, by James A, Wade. 
1861. 


Edin. 


Morayshire. 
Aberdeen, 1798. 
by William Rhind. 
Peeblesshire. 
History of Peeblesshire, by William Chambers, Esq. 
Edin, 1864. 
Perth. 


Memorabilia of Perth. Perth, 1806. 
Traditions of Perth, by George Penny. 


Survey of Moray. 


Sketches of Moray, Edin. 1839. 


Perth, 1836. 


Stirlingshire. 
History of Stirlingshire : Nimmo’s new edition, by Rev. 
William MacGregor Stirling. Stirling, 1817. 
Western Highlands, §c. 


History of the Western Highlands and Isles of Scot- 
land, by Donald Gregory. Edin, 1836. 


And for general reference, I may add the follow- 
ing works : 
Collectanea de 
1839. 
The History and Traditions of the Land of the 
says, by A. Jervise. Edin, 1853. 

An Historical and Genealogical 
MacLean. London, 1838. 

Historical Account of the Family of Frisel or Fraser. 
Edin. 1825 

A Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland, 
by Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun, Bart. Edin, 1813. 

An Historical and Authentic Account of the Ancient 
and Noble Family of Keith, &c., by P. Buchan. Peter- 
head, 1820. 

The Crawfurd Peerage, with other Original Genealogi- 
eal, Historical, and Biographical Particulars relating to 
the Illustrious Houses of Crawfurd and Kilbirnie, &c. &c., 
by an Antiquary, 1829. 

History of the House and Clan of Mackay, by 
Mackay. Edin. 1529, 


tebus Albanicis (Iona Club). Edin, 


Lind- 


Account of the Clan 


Robert 


G.5. 
Denny. 
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Dager Famiry (3 S, x, 247.)\—I am much 
obliged to CLaruAm for his communication, which 
shall be held sacred. 
I shall be exceedingly pleased, still more if he 
will favour me with an interview, or his real ad- 
dress. He may see me at the War Office any 
day. The object of my inquiries is the publica- 
tion of the pedigree of the family of Dagge in a 
projected local history. Since the insertion of 
my query in “N. & Q.” I have heard that a Cap- 
tain Abel Dagge was at Penryn soon after the 
Peninsular War. The first of the family who 
settled at Bodmin was of the same name. 

Joun MACLEAN, 

Hammersmith. 


Wesrurnster Anney: Caaper or St. Eras- 
mcs (3' S. x. 249.)—In support of the conjecture 
advanced by Mr. Henry Cole to which I have al- 
lided, I may draw attention to the fact that, 
during the second half of the fifteenth century, 
there existed a chapel dedicated to St. Erasmus, 
founded by Elizabeth Woodville, wife of Edward 
IV., on a portion of the site since occupied by 
Henry VII.’s chapel, to make way for which ex- 
quisite edifice it, together with the Lady Chapel 
built by Henry IIL, was pulled down, about the 
year 1500. It seems scarcely probable that there 
were two chapels of St. Erasmus within the pre- 
cincts of the Abbey at the same time. On the de- 
molition of Elizabeth Woodville’s chapel, it would 
no doubt be considered necessary to dedicate some 
other part of the Abbey to St. Erasmus; and ac- 
cordingly I am of opinion that the entrance por- 
tion of St. John the Baptist’s chapel was so 
named and set apart; the narrow dimensions of 
the place being compensated for by its special 
architectural beauty and the abundance of colour 
and decoration bestowed upon it. ae Ge: We 


To Wuarrrtr (3 S. v. 435.) — A. A. quotes 
Walpole as using the expression “ whittling,” and 
very rightly says that “ whittle ” is not to be con- 
sidered an Americanism. Indeed the word occurs 
in Johnson, who gives two meanings to the verb : 
“1. To cut with a knife; 2. To edge; to sharpen. 
Not in use.” No quotation is given in support 
of 1. One from Hakewill, On Providence, illus- 
trates 2. Dr. Worcester—a special authority as 
to American words—after quoting the above from 
Johnson, adds the following: 





“* To whittle sti 
to make them white. 
called a whittle.’— Ray. 

“ Wuirtce, v. a. To cut wood with a knife. 

“* Americans must and will whittle.—N. P. Willis.” 


ka, to cut off the bark with a knife ; 
Hence also a knife is, in derision, 


Ray’s derivation of whittle from white seems 
= fanciful; and what “derision” can have to 
do with the matter, I cannot conceive. What 
does Ray mean? A passage in Cowper seems to 


have been overlooked : — 


If he will write me further | 


“ Then to Time 
The task was left to whittle thee away 
With his sly seythe.” 
J. Drxon. 


Toe Trgpr Famtry (3™ S. vy. 86; x. 275.)—I 
was formerly acquainted with two or three mem- 
bers of this family, in Devon and Somerset. Ac- 
cording to their version, the name was acquired 
at the siege of Calais, under Edward III. On 
some day one of them, Thomas Howard, ran so 
nimbly up a scaling ladder that the king said — 
“Your name shall be, for the future, not Howard, 
but Tripp.” However, I do not exactly see how 
this could come to pass, as Calais was taken by 
capitulation, when reduced to the last extremity. 
It might possibly take place at the storming of 
some outwork, supposing Calais to have had out- 
works. I have no particular knowledge as to the 
fortifications of the place in those days. 

I believe the family continue, to the present 
time, to make use of “ Howard” as a baptismal 
name. V.D. 


Sarmacunpy (3" S, x. 259.)—The Dictiona- 
rium Anglo-Britannicum of “ John Kersey, Philo- 
bibl.,” 1708, says, “ SALMAGUNDI or SALMIGUND, 
an Italian dish made of cold turkey, anchovies, 
lemons, &c.”’; but I do not find such a word in 
use in that language. Webster (4to, London, 
1832,) considers it a corruption of the Spanish 
salpicon, which appears to be a salad made of cold 
meat, usually beef, cut into small pieces, pepper, 
salt, vinegar, and onions. But a fact that seems 
adverse to that derivation is the existence in 
French of salmigondis, a “ragoit de plusieurs 
sortes de viandes réchauffées,” the word being 
derived by Landais from the Latin salmaga, or 
salgdima, condita, Richardson (8vo) gives “ sal- 
gami-conditus, salmi-conditus, salmigondi,” with a 
reference to Ménage. Facciolatus and Forcellinus 
explain salgdma, -orum, cddyaua, as apples, pears, 
figs, grapes, turnips, &c., preserved in jars, and 
give four examples of the use of the word, all 
from Columella. It may be remarked that Co- 
lumella was a Spaniard, a native of Gades, so that 
possibly even this line of inquiry may take us 
back to the Peninsula. 

The Latin Dictionary published by J. Field, 
Cambridge, 1669, gives, in addition to the plural 
form in the above sense, the singular salgdmum, 
but with a meaning between which and that of 
the plural I see no connection; other readers, 
however, on further investigation, may perhaps 
discover one. It is, “a quilt made of leather,’ 
and the authority cited (Pap.) is apparently Pa- 
pias, the compiler of a Vocabularium Latinum in 
the eleventh century. I trust this incomplete 
reply may interest Busuey Hearn, though it is 
not so satisfactory as either of us could wish. 

Jonn W. Bone. 
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“Grotto or THE Natrvity,” ere. (3 8. vii. 24.) 
There is in this article a quotation from the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, relating how a devout 
Italian lady desired that the Blessed Virgin might 
be made God. In Spain this has passed into a 
fact with a large portion of the population, espe- 
cially in the South. Inthe year 1852 I was seated 
by the side of a very beautiful French lady in the 

ublic walk of Seville, when a Spaniard of the 
on orders, but perfectly well dressed in the gay 
and rich fashion of the country, was passing by. 
On seeing the lady he came up to her, with much 
grace and without the slightest impertinence, and 
taking off his hat, said to her, “ Bendita sea la 
Reina de los Angeles, que creé 4 Vm. tan hermosa.” 
—‘ Blessed be the Queen of the Angels, who 
created you so handsome.” He then made a bow 
and walked quietly away, not thinking that he 
had either done or said anything extraordinary. 

HowDeEn. 
QUOTATIONS WANTED (3 S. x. 268.) — 
“ Oculi et aures aliorum te speculantur et custodiunt.” 


In Cicero (Orat. in L, Cat. i, cap. 2.) the pas- 
sage is as follows: — 

“Multorum te etiam oculi et aures non sentientem, 
sicut adhuc fecerunt, speculabuntur atque custodient.” 

Water J, Tri. 

Croydon. 

“ Mott In THE Wap” (3" S. x. 268.)—I have 
heard this quatrain chaunted by soldiers in bar- 
rack to a rollicking sort of quick-march air. My 


version differs from that of your correspondent, | 


and runs thus: 
“ Moll in the wad and I fell out, 
What do you think it was about ? 
I gave her a shilling, she swore it was bad; 
‘It’s an old soldier’s button,’ says Moll in the Wad.” 
I have a recollection of hearing somewhere that 
“ Moll in the wad ” means Moll in the straw, i. e. 
after her accouchement, H. A. Kennepy. 


I am afraid S. Betsty’s inquiry upon this sub- 
ject would not lead to any very satisfactory result. 
But if it were expedient to proceed with its in- 
vestigation, I would contribute my schoolboy 
variorum version of the lines in the song he has 
quoted : — 

“Moll in the Wad and I fell out, 
And what do you think it was about ? 
I gave her a shilling ; she wanted a crown! 
So I took up my fist, and I knocked her down.” 
Busury Hearn. 


Eart or Mar.—The title of Earl of Mar having 
just now attracted public notice in consequence of 
its being separated from its conjoint earldom, and 
falling upon a distant heir—according to Scottish 
law giving the descent to different lines of heirs 
general and heirs of entail—has recalled to my 
memory another old ballad, though of another 





kind. It is an ancient Jacobite relic of the Fif- 
teen; and I have often tried in vain to recover 
the whole from the scraps I happen to recollect: 
I am not aware that it is in any published collec- 
tion; certainly in none that I possess. Perhaps 
some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” may be able to 
gratify my curiosity. The theme is the conflict 
| of the Highland chieftain leaders of the opposite 
parties, Stuart and Hanoverian, and is emblemized 
by — 
“ A game at the cards for a kingdom they’d play,” 


and the progress of the game is described as the 
two annexed couplets indicate — 


“The brave Argyle to play was not able, 

So he shuffled the knave of trumps under the table,” 
whilst 
“ Great Mar, in a passion, four shillings threw down ; 


” 


But it wanted another to make up the Crown! 


N.B. It is something of an amusing example of 
the process of mental physiology, that the five 
shillings of “ Moll in the Wad” should revive a 
verse unthought of for many years touching the 
knock down for the royal coronet of England! 

Busney Hears. 


Borpures rin Herarpry (3 S. x. 176, 219.) 
Let it be remembered that all coats-of-arms are 
in themselves marks of honour, and thus a badge 
| 
} 





of disgrace, as such, has properly no place in them. 
But there are various degrees of honour; and thus 
there may be marks of abatement ; and this is just 
the place occupied by the bordure componée, which 
is used as part of the arms of some families of il- 
legitimate origin. In many instances persons so 
born have, under a will, adopted the name and 
arms of the reputed father; in others, there has 
| been a grant of a coat of arms, which, in case of 
a person springing from a distinguished family, is 
often the family arms with an abatement or some 
change; in other cases it is wholly a new coat. 
| A bordure of any kind except componée would not 
indicate illegitimacy: thus if wavy merely, it 
would be part of a new coat. 

The baton sinister is a definite mark of abate- 
| ment, used in this country in connection with 
illegitimate descendants of royalty: this is in 
itself a mark of dishonour, — however, 
with regard to royal bastards, by the heraldic re- 
mark as to such birth (more quaint than moral), 
“ there is honour in that dishonour.” 

It is certain that many families bear arms as if 
they were the lawful representatives of distin- 
guished ancestors; and thus the rich man of ille- 
gitimate birth falsely claims the headship of a 
family with which he has no legal connection, to 
the exclusion of the true representative, who may 
be ina far humbler social position. Some elaborate 
family histories seem to be got out by illegitimate 

branches merely to gild over their defective birth, 
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and to claim a family precedence to which they | 
have no possible right. 

In such family Ristories let notice be taken if 
the marriages, as well as the births of children, 
are specified. In some they are studiously passed 
by, because of the wrongness of the date, or be- 
cause of their non-existence. Such misleading 
books might well be me by reviewers. 

In some families the bordure componée has been 
dropped when they have been ennobled ; such as 
the Herberts, Earls of Pembroke. 

An illegitimate novus homo applies for and ob- 
tains his xew coat-of-arms, if he receives a title, 
without, of course, any abatement; while one 
who claims connection with his reputed ancestry 
commonly has such a mark. How has this been 
managed in the case of two of Earl Russell’s late 
batonets—Williams, whose male ancestor is even 
unknown, and St. Aubyn, who by custom has ac- 
quired a surname less uncomplimentary than that 
which the children of Sir John St. Aubyn and 
Miss Vinnicombe (whom at length he married) 
used to bear ? 

In “ N. & Q.” 3" S. x. 161, it is stated, on the 
authority of the preface to Grace Dalrymple El- 
liot’s Journal, that her daughter Lady Charles 
Bentinck’s father was the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV. It is notorious that this was 
said, but it is just as notorious that she was really 
the daughter of Admiral Keppel. LAELIvs. 





Borpure Wavy (3" S. x. 278,)—In reply to 
Mr. Cuartes Bovrett, I can only refer him to 
the examples cited on pege 177 of the use of the 
bordure wavy as a mark of bastardy. That it has 
in modern times been used as such is, I think, 
perfectly clear from those examples. In Burke's 
General Armory, under the name “ Legh of 
Lyme,” another and a perfectly clear instance will 
be found. I do not see that my assertion on 
p. 236 is in any way inconsistent with that on 
p. 176. Mr. Bovrett asks for my early ex- 
amples of the bordure wavy. I never thought 
there were any early examples: for my own part 
I never saw one, Indeed, I said (p. 176) that 
“ the bordure wavy appears to be the most recent 
way of differencing the arms of bastards.” Will 
your correspondent favour us with an instance of 
the use of a bordure wavy where it is not in- 
tended to indicate illegitimate descent, or indeed 
any use of it at all in Early English heraldry? I 
should imagine that the reason for the modern use 
of the bordure wavy would be more easily ob- 
tained by a reference to the College of Arms. 

G. W. M. 


Arota: Mrpravat Frenca anp Latin (3" 8S. 
x. 267.) —In the thirteenth century French was 
the language of our court and upper classes, in- 
cluding the higher clergy; and hence certain 





known peculiarities of ancient French spelling 


and pronunciation, including the pronunciation of 
Latin by Frenchmen, may possibly have a bearing 
upon the subject of H.’s query. 

As regards spelling, medieval French MSS. 
present innumerable instances of the suppression 
of the letter r befora another consonant: as, gason 
for garson; amure for armure; paler for parler, 
&e., &e. French speakers did not say, as now, 
perles, but usually both said and wrote pelles : — 

“Item, un estuy & corporaulx tout ouvré de pelles.”— 
“Les entrechams de grosses pelles fines.”—Jnventaire de 
la Sainte Chapelle, in Du Cange, sub voc. “ Chasto.” 

On the other hand, they wrote varlet, but pro- 
nounced it valet ; and, in fine, the general rule for 
the medieval pronunciation of French —_— to 
have been, with few exceptions, that, whenever 
in writing either two or three different consonants 
occurred together, whether in the same word or 
in consecutive words, only the last one was to be 
pronounced. (See F. Génin’s Variations du Lan- 
gage Francais, Paris, Didot, 1846.) Nor was this 
system confined to the pronunciation of only French 
words; it affected that of medieval Latin also, as 
may be seen in Du Cange, s. v. “ Pallamentum,” 
for parlamentum. (See Génin’s Récréations Phi- 
lologiques, Paris, 1858.) 

Premising this, it appears possible that Alota, 
in an English MS. of the thirteenth century, may 
be only a phonetic spelling of Arlotta, or Harlotta, 
both of which forms (to adduce an example) are 
given as the name of the mother of William the 
Conqueror. The presence of the aspirate in the 
latter of them suggests a relationship to the Ger- 
man Karl, Latinised into Carolus; to the French 
Charles, and its diminutive Charlot; and to the 
feminine forms in Spanish, Italian, and French, 
Carlota, Carlotta, and Charlotte. In Italian there 
occurs the masculine Christian name Arlotto, e. g. 
Arlotto il Piovano, who died ¢. 1483. 

Joun W. Bone. 


“ Steep, LITTLE Basy, Steer” (3% S. x. 229.) 
The poem commencing “ Sleep, &c.,” is from the 
en of Mrs. Caroline Southey, and is to be found 
in a volume entitled Solitary Hours, published by 
Messrs. Blackwood & Son, of Edinburgh, in 1859. 
The poem consists of twenty-two verses. 

J.W. J. 


Manchester. 


Eetimnton Tournament (3" S. x. 223.)—One 
of the four knights whom 8. P. V. cannot accu- 
rately identify, Mr. John Campbell, was Campbell 
of Saddell. This gentleman did not tilt, having 
received an awkward splinter-wound in the arm, 
when standing a “thrust” for practice. Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley’s Reminiscences (vol. i. I think), 
mentions this and many other interesting par- 
ticulars of the celebrated tournament. 


“Poor Lord Heydownderry went about ir a black 
velvet dressing-gown, and the Emperor Napoleon Bony- 
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art appeared in a suit of armour and silk stockings, like | 


Mr. Pell’s friend in Pickwick.” 

So Thackeray wrote in his amusing travestie of 
the affair in Cox's Diary, little thinking then that 
calling Prince Louis the Emperor would one day 
be a “true word spoken in jest.” About Lord 
Londonderry’s costume I am not sure; but I be- 
lieve the Emperor's suit of armour and silk stock- 
ings were founded on fact—the proper steel “ con- 


could hardly, I think, have been of the ferocious 


_ character which Henry Stephens attributes to the 
Italians of his day in his chapter “Des Homicides 


tinuations”’ either being too tight or not arriving | 
> ae | 


in time to be worn. X. C. 


man must have meant that the proverb, “ The 
shoomaker should not goe above his latchet,” is 
the English version, not correct translation, of “ Ne 


sutor supra crepidum.” Crepide were a sort of | 


shoe; a latchet is a shoe-/ace, or, as used in the 
Gospel, probably the thong of a sandal. Is the 
present form, “The cobbler should stick to his 
last,” a corruption of “The cobbler should stick 
his Jacet,” i. e. lace, or latchet ? X.C, 


Cappy (3° S. x. 247.)—An original package of 
tea, less than a half-chest, is called in the trade a 
box, caddy, or catty. This latter is a Malay 
word—* Kati, a catty or weight, equal to 14 1b. 
avoirdupois.” In many dictionaries, “ catty” is 


described as the Chinese pound. There can be no | 


doubt, I think, but that “caddy” and “ catty” 
mean one and the same thing, both derived from 
the Malay or Chinese “ kati.” R. W. W. 


The following curious passage in a lately-pub- 
lished work is worth notice, and may perhaps at 
the same time suggest to W. 8. J. an etymology 
for the word caddy : — 

“The standard currency of Borneo is brass guns. This 
is not a figure of speech, nor do I mean small pistols or 
blunderbusses; but real cannon, five to ten feet long, and 
heavy in proportion. The metal is estimated at so much 
a picul, and articles are bought and sold, and change 
given, by means of this awkward coinage. The picul 
contains 100 catties, each of which weighs about 14 Eng- 
lish pounds, There is one advantage about this currency , 
it is not easily stolen.”—F. Boyle, Adventures among the 


Dyaks, p. 100, 


To the word catties the author subjoins a foot- , 


note as follows : — 

“Tea purchased in small quantities is frequently en- 
closed in boxes containing one catty. I offer a diffident 
suggestion that this may possibly be the derivation of our 
familiar tea-caddy.” 

I may add that the use of this weight is not 
confined to Borneo; it is used also in China, and 
is (as I am informed) the only weight in use in 
Japan. Watrer W. SKrat. 

[Several other correspcadents who have replied to this 
query are thanked. They will probably accept this ex- 
planation as satisfactory. —Ev. “ N, & Q.”] 

Bittne tHE Tuumsp: Tue Fie or Spar (34 
S. x. 46, 112, 259.)—The challenge of Sampson, 


cited by your ever-interesting correspondent A.A., | 


de nostre Temps.” He is speaking of those who 
are moved by private vengeance, and who are de- 
termined to have the blood of their adversary ; 
and contrasts the treacherous and bloodthirsty at- 
tack of the Italians with the chivalrous challenge 
of his own countrymen. 

Now Sampson had no private pique against 
Abram; he was impelled by the yearning for a 


Larcner (3" §, x. 169, 235.)—Cardinal Wise- | broken head, which causes the O'Doherty to 


flourish his shillelagh in the face of the O’Flanigan; 
and the biting of the thumb was, I think, simply 
a challenge to a scrimmage, and not to a battle a 
Toutrance. 

If I mistake not, the biting of the thumb, ac- 
cording to Shakespeare’s conception of it, was 
equivalent to the “ giving the fig ”’—“ the fig of 
Spain” *—which consisted in a peculiar arrange- 
ment of the thumb and first and second fingers of 
the hand, and had throughout the middle ages a 
double use—that of an amulet against the “ Evil 
Eye,” and also that of an insulting gesture. 

Charms of coral exhibiting this gesture are 
still in use in Italy, especially in Naples, where 
its efficacy is fully credited. An early example 
will be found in Reichelt de Amuletis { Argent. 
1676.}] The gesture is also vividly portrayed in 
an engraving T representing the mocking of our 
Saviour, where one of the soldiers not only thus 
insults Him, but also thrusts out his tongue in 
scorn. 

Those who have looked into the curious ques- 
tion of the origin of talismans will have no diffi- 
culty in tracing that of this symbol, whether as a 
charm or as a mark of contempt. 

. Error Hopexi. 


SATIRICAL Print aGArnst Lorp BoLiIneBROKE 
(3" S. ii, 401.)—When, in Noy. 1862, I com- 
municated to “N. & Q.” a notice of this curious 
satirical print, I expressed a hope that some 
reader would be able to tell us what the paper 
was, which, signed in so peculiar a manner, was 
afterwards produced before a Secret Committee 
of the House of Commons. The following anecdote, 
which I have just stumbled upon in the European 
Magazine, throws a little more light upon it : — 

“ Thelong inveteracy of Mr. Pulteney against Sir Robert 
Walpole, it is thought, originated from a deeper root than 
a difference in political opinions, It is attributed to the 
following circumstance, now very little known : — 

“On the seizure of Mr. Prior’s papers (1715), which 
were brought before the Secret Committee for inquiring 
into the conduct of Lord Bolingbroke, &c., Sir Robert, as 
Chairman of that Committee, willing to pique Mr. Pul- 
teney, hastily snatched up a note from a bundle of papers 
lying on the table, and put it in his pocket. Mr. Pul- 
teney seeing this, and not knowing the contents, instantly 


* Henry V. Act III. Se. 6. 
+ Evangelia, Latine et Arabice, Roma, 1591. 
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exclaimed, ‘ Sir Robert, we'll have no garbling of papers, | 


let the Clerk read it.’ Sir Robert pretended to evade it, 
by saying, ‘it was a thing of no consequence ;’ but this 
only excited the other’s curiosity, he obliged him to give 
up the paper; which being read, turned out to be a con- 
fidential note from Lord Bolingbroke to Prior, casting 
some very indecent reflections upon a very near part of 
Mr. Pulteney’s family. The Committee on this burst 
into a fit of laughter, and as this circumstance was no 
part of the secrets of the Committee, the story became 
public, which Mr, Pulteney felt so severely, that it is 
thought he never forgave him.”— European Magazine 
(1793), xxiii. 171. 

There can be little doubt that the letter here 
referred to, and which might perhaps be more 
correctly described as containing an indecent allu- 
sion to one of Mr. Pulteney’s family, is the one 
which called forth the satirical print which formed 
the subject of my former communication. Per- 
haps some reader of “ N. & Q.” may hereafter be 
able to identify the letter in question. 8. P. B. 


Natrona Portrait Exursition (3" 8, x. 248.) 
If Mr. Davies will look at the Beilage to the 
Allgemeine Zeitung for August 29, 30, and 31 for 
this year, he will see three articles, signed ‘‘ Gott- 
fried Kinkel,”” which may help to throw light on 
the disputed legitimacy of some of the pictures in 
the Exhibition. The author of these papers is 

robably the distinguished German poet, who has 
fived in exile in London for many years past, and 
has occasionally, I believe, given public lectures 
on subjects of the Fine Arts. J. MAacray. 

Oxford. 

The entry of Sir Thomas Lyttelton is correct. 
There were two Sir Thomases, just about a hun- 
dred years apart. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Heratpic (3" S, x. 109.)—The coat for which 
Mr. Bares asks a correct name is no doubt Lee. 
I see it is one of the coats unnamed in Clark’s 
Heraldry, and has been supplied in MS. in my 
copy of that work. 5. W. 

Ropert Story (3" 8. x. 209) never contributed 

anonymously to any publication, and I admired 
the beautiful song-writer and self-educated country 
schoolmaster the more because of his brave and 
persistent avowal of authorship. It was his friend 
and neighbour, who now gossips so glibly and 
pleasantly in “ N, & Q.” in propria persona about 
tomande Ballads and Swiss Round Towers, who 
contributed to Hone’s Table Book as T. Q. M.; 
and him I will ask (the editor permitting) to 
bring to light, from the obscure nooks and corners 
in which some of them lie concealed, his many 
anonymous contributions to ballad and legendary 
literature, &c., and place them in the hands of a 
respectable London firm for republication in a 
collected form, and with his own proper name on 
the title-page. t. W. Drxon, 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


“An, 118 TRUMPETER Is Deap” (3" S. x. 245.) 
May not this expression have reference to Matt. 
vi. 2? It appears from Harmer’s Observations, 
i. 474, that Eastern customs tally with this. He 
says,— 

“The derveeshes carry horns with them, which they 
frequently blow when anything is given to them, in 
honour of the donor. It is not impossible that some of 
the poor Jews who begged alms might be furnished like 
the Persian dervéeshes (who are a sort of religious beg- 
gars), and that these hypocrites might be disposed to con- 
fine their alms-giving to those that they knew would pay 
them this honour.” 

Grorer Lioyn. 

Darlington. 


“Tuanks” (53'S. x. 248.) —Surely there is 
nothing affected in saying “ Thanks” instead of 
“T thank you.” We constantly use ellipses in 
English, acting on the principle that what our 
hearer can readily supply, it is scarcely necessary 
for the speaker to express at length. Hence we 
say “ St. Paul's,” instead of “ St. Paul’s Cathe- 
drat.” In like manner, no doubt, Englishmen 
would naturally have come to say “ Thanks,” even 
if the Latins had not used such phrases as “Deo 
gratias,” or if Cicero had never written “ Attico 
salutem.” E. WALForD. 

The motive for changing our simple and familiar 
colloquialism “Thank you” into the abrupt 
“Thanks,” seems quite incomprehensible. A few 
years ago young ladies and gentlemen all at once 
began to say “Thanks!” By degrees they were 
imitated by the classes below them whenever 
there was a strong desire to be genteel. Now the 
word has been taken up in the shops, although it 
is usually ¢henks, and not thanks with which the 
smirking shopman hands us our change. The other 
day the news-boy at the railway-station said thenks 
to me, instead of the habitual “Thank you, sir.” 
The fashion having sunk to this level, it will doubt- 
less soon disappear, and UNFASHIONABLE may 
cease thus to style himself. Besides its abrupt- 
ness, “ No thanks ” is equivocal, for it sounds as 
if no thanks (point de remerciments) were intended. 
“N. & Q.,” among its manifold advantages, en- 
ables us to chronicle passing changes of speech and 
writing. What writer, or what leader of fashion 
introduced “thanks” into modern conversation ? 
Ten years ago such an archaic phrase would have 
been used only by some Crummiles, unable to 
shake off his stage-talk. JAYDEE. 


Sir Henry Barp, Viscount Bettamont (3 S, 
x. 267.) —A pedigree of Bard will be found in 
the Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, iv. 
59. The Hon. Persiana Bard, the Viscount’s only 
surviving child (so named from having been born 
whilst her father was ambassador in Persia), hay- 
ing married her cousin, Nathaniel Bard, of Cavers- 
field, Bucks, was the mother of Sarah-Frances, 


married to Henry Harcourt, Esq., of Pendley, in 
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Albury, Herts, whose son was named Richard | 
Bard Harcourt, and a pedigree of that family may 
be seen in Clutterbuck’s Zertfordshire, i. 285. 
The Viscount had another daughter (who died 
before him), the Honourable Anne Bard; who 
was, by Prince Rupert (the nephew of King 
Charles I.), mother of Dudley Bard, 
the siege of Buda 1686, aged about twe nty. He 
was named after the family of the Viscount’s 
mother, who was Susan, daughter of John Dudley. 
Nathaniel Bard above named was one of the sons 
of Maximilian Bard, citizen and girdler of London, 
who died lord of the manor of Caversfield in 1690 
I am able to add copies of two “notes” made 
since the article in question was published. The 
first is from the parish register of Hackney : — 

“Maximilian Bard and Mary Strange married 10 Sept. 
1632 (by licence).” 


In the pedigree the lady’s name is Sarah. 


killed at | 





of the books which the Early English Text Society will 
give to the Members, in return for their present year’s 
Subse ription of One Guinea, we are sure we say quite 
enough to recommend the Society to the consideration of 
such of our readers as take an interest in the early lan- 
guage and literature of England. As the editors take 
great pains to give accurate texts of the works entrusted 
to them; and as we believe every work, without excep- 
tion, is accompanied by a Glossary; it will readily be 
seen what a storehouse for the early history of the Eng- 
lish language these books will eventually form. While 


| the student of Social Progress, who turns to the works 


| which the well-worn quotation, * 


The other is from Willis’s Histor 'y of the Hundred | 


of Buckingham, p. 167: — 

“ After the sale of Caversfield, the Bards rented the 
manor-house of Foxcote jurta Buckingham, and lived 
there anno 1706. A younger son of this family was Mr. 
George Bard, who was a very sociable gentleman, of good 
parts, and differed in religion from the rest of his family.” 


That religion (as stated in a note) being Presby- 
terian. J. G. NICHOLS. 


Severn (3" S. x. 248.) — May not this be de- 
rived from the ancient British (and modern Welsh) 
name of the river Hafren (Havren in English 
orthography) ? James Biapon, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Romance of Kyng Horn, Floris and Blancheflour, and 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the 
MSS. in the Library of the Unive rsity of Cambridge 
and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Lawson Lumby. 

Political, Religious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth 
MS. No, 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J, Fur- 
nivall, Esq., M.A, 

A Tretice in Englisch breuely drawe out of be book of 
Quintis essencijs in Latyn, pat Hermys be prophete and 
hing of Egipt, after pe flood of Noe, fuder of Philoso- 
phris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente, Edited Srom the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furni- 
vall, Esq., M.A. 

Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, 
with Comments, and a Pri posal Jor the Society's Three- 
Text Edition of this Poem, by the Rey. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A, 

Hali Meidenhad, ab. 1200 A.v. Edited Sor the ji st time 
Srom the MS. (with a translation), by the Rey. Oswald 
Cockayne, M.A. 

Sir David Lyndesay’s Monarche, Part II., the Complaynt 
of the King’s Papingo, and other Minor Poems. Edited 
Srom the first editions, by F, Hall, Es ls D.C.L. 

When we announce that the six works, the titles of 
which are here enumerated, form the first instalment 


before us for illustrations of the Manners and Customs of 
England in the so-called “Good Old Times,” will not 
here search in vain. 


The Cabinet Lawyer: a Popular Digest of the Laws of 
England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional; intended 
for practical Use and general Information. Twenty- 
second Edition. Brought down to the Close of the Par- 
liamentary Session of 1866. (Longman.) — 

Although perhaps there is no branch of knowledge to 
a little learning is a 
dangerous thing,” applies so fore ‘bly as it does to Law— 
still a reliable guide to what the Law really is must be a 


| most useful book for every man to refer to, even although 


it is limited to making him know as much law as will 
enable him to keep out of it. That the utility of a book 
like the present is generally recognised is evident from the 
fact that this, the 22nd edition of The Cabinet Lawyer, is 


} an entirely new and enlarged impression, bringing the 


| liament, 





information down to the close of the last Session of Par- 
Having had occasion to test it upon one point, 
we find the information clear, concise, and correct, 


Derbyshire Gatherings: a Fund of Delight for the Anti- 
quary, the Historian, the Topographer, the Biographer, 
and the General Reader, containing Portraits and Me- 
moirs of Eminent Natives and Etcentric Characters of 
the County of Derby, Views of Remarkable Places, An- 
tiquities, Relics, Facsimiles of Autograph Letters, An- 
cient Documents, Anecdotes, &c. By J.B. Robinson, 
Sculptor. (J. R. Smith.) . 


This ample title page, describing a goodly quarto 
volume, with some fifty etchings of portraits, views, &c., 
ought to recommend the book to all Derbyshire men ; and 
if we may judge by the enormous subscription list, Mr. 
Robinson is a prophet who is honoured in his own land. 


The Fine Arts Quarterly Review. 

The second No. of the New Series is re ple ste with in- 
formation, and the articles varied and well- hee n. Eng- 
lish Painters, Tuscan Sculptors, Art in Portugal, Fou- 
quet’s Brentano Miniatures, the Sistine Chapel, and the 
Cartoons of Raphael, form the subject of some of the 
more important of them. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. 

LL.D., F.S.A. Part I. 

Dr. Howard has, in the present part of his new Heraldic 
Miscellany, collected a very large mass of genealogical 
information, which, as it consists for the most part of 
Grants of Arms, Wills, &c., has the advantage of being 
thoroughly trustworthy. 


The Book- Worm. An Illustrated and Bibliographical 
Review. Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 


By J.J. Howard, 


Full of curious information for the lovers of old books, 
and enriched with those admirable facsimiles of old 
woodcuts, printers’ devices, &c., for which M. Bergeau is 
so well known, the Book- Worm occupies a place in public 
favour in which it certainly has no rival, 
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Mr. Murnay’s List of rorrucommise Works con- 
tains many of very great interest. Among these we 


would specially call attention to “ The Correspondence of | 


King George the Third with Lord North during the 
American War. 1769-82.” 
Windsor Castle, by W. Bodham Donne,—* The Corre- 
spondence of the late Earl Grey with King William the 


Fourth and with Sir Herbert Taylor, from the beginning | 
of his Administration, Nov. 1830, to the Passing of the | 


Reform Act, 1832.” Edited by Earl Grey.—* The Con- 
querors, Warriors, and Statesmen of India; from the 
Invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni to that of Nadir Shah.” 
By Sir Edward Sallivan, Bart. —* Historical Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey.” By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo.—“ Memoir of the late 
Sir Charles Barry, R.A., Architect.” 


and the recent Attacks made upon it.” By M, Guizot. 
Post 8vo.—“ Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1866.” 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.—“ The Stu- 
dent’s Manual of Moral Philosophy.” By William Fle- 
ming, LL.D. Post 8vo, — “Antiquities of London.” 
Contributions towards the History of Old London. Read 
at the Meeting of the Archeological Institute, July, 


1866.—“ A Life of William Wilberforce.” Condensed and | 


Revised from the larger Biography. By Samuel, Lord 
tishop of Oxford. Post 8vo.—“* A Journey to Ashango 
Land; further Penetration into Equatorial Africa.” By 
Paul B. Du Chaillu.—* A Continuation of the History of 
the Christian Church; from the Concordat of Worms to 
the Death of Boniface VIII, a.p, 1122-1303.” By 
Canon Robertson, M.A.—* Studies of Music of many 
Nations.” Including the Substance of a Course of Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution. By Henry F. 
Chorley. 8vo.—* The History, Geography, and Anti- 
quities of Media and Persia.” By George Rawlinson, 
M.A.—“ The Civil Wars of France and England.” By 
Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., Author of “ An- 
nals of the Wars of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies.” Vols. I[l.and IV. (Completing the Work.) 


the Earliest Times to the Present Day.” By James Fer- 
gusson. F.R.S., Fellow of Royal Inst. Brit. Architects, 
Vol. Ll. (Completing the Work.) With 600 Illustrations. 
“The Brick and Terra-Cotta Buildings of North Italy 


(xiith—xvth Centuries) as Examples for imitation in | 


other Countries.” By Lewis Gruner. Illustrations. 
Small Folio.—A Popular Edition of the “ Historjcal 


THE 
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Edited from the Originals in | 


By Alfred Barry, | 
D.D.—*“ Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, | 


Post | 
8vo.—*“ A History of Architecture in all Countries, from | 


LOUIS FIGUIER. 


VEGETABLE WORLD. 
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Works” of Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
| I. History of the Jews; II, History of Early Christi- 
anity ; III. History of Latin Christianity. To be pub- 
lished in Monthly Volumes, Vol. 1, post 8vo (on Dee. 
ist.) —“ English Worthies.” A New Biographia Dritan- 
nica. Containing Lives of the Worthies of Great Britain 
and Ireland. By various Writers. Medium 8vo. And 
many other works of varied interest. 


Jacos Ayrer.—Shakespeare students will remember 
the interest excited some years since by the announce- 
ment, that among the dramas written about the year 
1600 by Jacob Ayrer, the Proctor and Notary of Nurem- 
berg and the successor of Hans Sachs, were German 
dramas which Tieck believed to be translations of lost 
English plays on which Shakespeare's Tempest and Much 
Ado about Nothing were founded, Ayrer’s Opus Theatri- 
cum, in which these and many other plays of great in- 
terest are to be found, is a folio printed at Nuremberg in 
| 1618, and now of great rarity. But we are glad to an- 

nounce that it has just been reprinted in five octavo 

volumes for the Stuttgart Book Club, under the editor- 

ship of Dr. A. von Keller; and that a few copies have 

been secured for the English market by Messrs. Williams 
| and Norgate. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowing Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Mopeaw Meras. Vol.I. Tallant & Co. 
Taz Histoar or Paws, published twenty-five years ago by the Cam- 
bridge Camden iety. 
Laven Howt's Lirenany Pocxat-Boox. Any Number. 
Wanted by Mr. S. R. T. Mayer, 18, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
James's Bettom Parare. a 5 
Jenome Biste. 
A Complete set of the Coun cils. 
Any of the Confessions of Faith. 
Wanted by Mr. Edwin Lovegrove, the Grammar School, Wilford , 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Answers to Correspondents in our next. 
Eanarom.—trd 8. x. p. 261, col. i. line 13, yur “ rest of Part II."’ read 
“ rest of Part I." 


“Nores & Qvenies™ is regi issi 





for abroad. 


By LOUIS FIGUIER. 
Ilustrated by 415 Figures drawn from Nature by M. Facuet, and engraved by Lartante and others. 


Demy 8vo. 


[In October. 


THE WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE. 


Containing 25 Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient World, Designed by Rios, and 208 Figures of Animals, Plants, and 
other Fossil Remains and Restorations. 


Seconp Epirt1on, 


Demy 8vo. {In October. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Picadilly. 








